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Wig tis bed 


HONOURS OF 


The King’s Own Royal Regiment — fe 


(Lancaster) 
From the battle of Namur in 1695 to the Mesopotamian Campaign in 
. 1916-18, the Standard of the King’s Own Royal Regiment has been —— 
decorated with Thirty-three Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 
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A good year 


to plan for the Years to Come 





There is a new standard of values 
sweeping the country. It is spread- 
ing up and down the line—from 
president to office boy, from city to 
farm, at the stenographer’s lunch 
table and across the back fence. 
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That standard is quality. The 
sentiment is: if this is your year to 
buy, it’s your year to buy Quality. 

The man with a yard gets a 
lawn mower that will click off the 
grass for many summers ahead. 

The man who buys a new car is 
looking under the hood—not for 


more miles per hour, but for more 


years of miles. 





The woman in the home is get- 
ting the electric refrigerator she 
has always wanted—because she 
can’t afford not to. She is getting 
the electric cleaner, the washing 
machine and the stove that last, 
because she’s a spendthrift if she 
doesn’t, 

The man wants “‘all wool and a 
yard wide” in his suit; boots with 
fine upper leather and rugged soles; 





and a watch that counts sixty 
honest seconds every minute, and 
is built to count them regad years 
from now. 


* ee 


In office and factory the men who 
buy are asking more questions, 
making more tests and buying the 
product that stands up to the job 
and lives up to the requirement. 

In buying for 41 they are look- 
ing, planning and building ahead 
for ’51. 





They are doing this on every- 
thing from a pencil sharpener to 
a dynamo, from a typewriter to a 
punch press. 

They are doing it in the field of 
duplication. 

In other words, they are install- 
ing the Mimeograph duplicator for 
their duplicating needs today, 
knowing it will serve them for the 
years to come. 

The Mimeograph duplicator can 
“take it.” It rolls out copies up to 
160 per minute. Not just letters 
and bulletins—but everything 
from a 3x5 label to a 1000-page 














report. It does it privately. It can 
do it hour after hour—24 hours 
per day. 





It requires no extra personnel— 
anyone can operate the Mimeo- 
graph duplicator. You can read 
what it rolls out; you can depend 
on the accuracy of what it rolls 
out. Your hands keep clean oper- 
ating it. If you need lots of copies 
from one master pattern, quickly, 
economically, and easily—you 
have a place for the Mimeograph 
duplicator. 

Our local distributor will gladly 
survey the paper work problems 
and duplicating needs of your 
business, without cost or obliga- 
tion to you. 





MIMEOGRAPH 
DUPLICATORS 





Built to work 

for you and last 
for you; built to 
speed up produc- 
tion and save money. # 








Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGR APH isthe trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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HELP PERFECT 
THEM! 


CALES help design airplanes? 

Yes, they help vitally! In wind 
tunnels where airplane designs 
are tested, scales are the instru- 
ments which give engineers the 
figures they need. 

And that’s just ove of the un- 
usual jobs modern Fairbanks 
Scales are doing for industry! For 
today there are scales which count 
small parts or products, weigh 





while materials are on the move, 
print records and receipts, add up 
weights and record totals, and 
weigh predetermined amounts 
automatically. 


It’s quite possible that Fair-— 


banks-Morse Scale engineers 
could point out unsuspected but 
profitable applications of mod- 
ern scales in your plant. Their 
knowledge and experience are at 
your service in solving any weigh- 
ing problem. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. G61, 600 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 
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Fairbanks Dial Scale head with 
Printomatic Weigher. Weights and 
related data may be printed on tickets, 
roll tape, ticket and tape... even on 
sheets as wide as 18 inches. 
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LETTERS 


OK ( Continued) 


A subscriber of yours, and a good friend 
of mine, Mr. Leo Young of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, brought to my attention 
the friendly controversy in your columns 
regarding “OK” and asked me to start 
digging. 

This I did, and the enclosed photostat of 
a page from Niles’ National Register (Bal- 
timore) of Sept. 20, 1845, shows that the 
expression was then just as commonly 
known as today. 

We believe this is an OK letter to end 
all OK letters, and challenge anyone to go 
beyond 1845 for a mention of the term. 

RAYMOND W. THORP 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





The item reads as follows: 


“O. K.” For a long time, the people puzzled 
their brains to discover the meaning of the 
cabalistic letters “o.k.” Recent events, 
how-ever, furnish a key to the mistery. 
What can they mean but for “Oll this 
Kontinent”—Oregon, Kalifornia, Kanada, 
and Kuba. 


The expression OK was first used by the 
Spartans in 600 B.C. and it comes from 
the Greek Olla—all and Kalla—good. The 
Spartans hated the long-winded Athenian 
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SPECIAL 
SUMMER 


roH-OvER 
DEALS! 


Trade in your Inner Tubes 
-New or Old-as Down Payment 


eee-Balance on Easy Terms! 


. TOW, before you start that summer trip... take _ 


advantage of this special offer made by all Good- 
rich Silvertown Stores and many B. F.Goodrich Dealers. 
With only your old tubes as down payment, they'll put 
a full set of 2-Way Safety Seal-o-matics on your car. 
Then, let your. amazing Seal-o-matic savings help take 
care of the balance. You'll spend so much less on re-: 


pairs . . . Owners say you'll get up to one-third more 
mileage out of your tires .. . and these tubes last for 


years. You'll be money ahead .. . while you and your 
family enjoy the very greatest protection against the 
terrors of blow-outs and the dangerous nuisance of 


roadside flats. Make your driving safer through this 


and many more summers... with Seal-o-matics! 









i : Inner Tubes : : 


ASSENGER CARS iG) FOR LIGHT Al 














MAXIMUM PROTECTION. 
AGAINST FLATS AND 
BLOW-OUTS BOTH! 








Actual General Electric 
X-Ray of tire and Seal- 
o-matic Inner Tube 
that lost no air in spite 
of spikes, nails and 
screws driven all the 
way in! Nails were 
pulled out two days 
later — tire still stood 
up. The Seal-o- matic 
“Self -Healing’”’ lining 
works while you ride... 





















































Users send in photos 
like this—tire slashed 
clear into Seal-o-matic 
Tube, yet holding its 
air —safe! Seal-o-matic 
is toughened and made 
extra heat-resistant 
with Duramin — like 
Goodrich Silvertown 
Tires. Built round, to 
tire size—not flat to be 
blown up and weak- 
ened by stretching. 
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Sophists and they devised the Laconic 
speech, which was very short. 
So credit the Spartans with OK and not 
Unter den Linden. 
SOPHOCLES ATHANASIADIS 
Dallas, Texas 


A Voice From Britain 


I thought your readers might be inter- 
ested in the following letters I have just 
received. 





LOUISE WAY 
New York City 


We take pleasure in sending you a letter 
from the child for whont you are providing 
adoption care in Great Britain. 

It is always pleasant to know that those 
whom you are trying to help are appreciative. 
We vitally need more helpers. There are 15,000 
additional children to be aided by us. 

You will, I am sure, enjoy this letter. 


Joun W. Mace 


Associate Executive Director 


Save the Children Federation 
New York City 


Dear Frtenp, 

My mother once more received your kind 
gift of money and I wish to thank you for it. 
It came in very handy because we are waiting 
to be evacuated and it helped us to get heavy 
boots and other things we required for going 
away with. We have had some very heavy 
air raids here and spent most of our time in 
shelters almost every night in the week, but 
we are fortunate to be safe in our own homes. 
Hoping you are safe and away from all danger 
where you are. Thanking you again. 


W. Girpwoop 





Item-Tribune Sale 


In the article about the sale of The New 
Orleans Item (Newsweek, July 7) a 
statement appears that James M. Thom- 
son, former owner, received as part pay- 
ment some stock in the new corporation. 
This is contrary to fact. I own all of the 
stock in The Item Co., Inc., which is the 
new purchasing company. 

RALPH NICHOLSON 
Publisher 
Item-Tribune 
New Orleans, La. 





June 15 in Latin 


May I respectfully point out a mistake 
in the Latin on the $45 sheepskin presented 
by Tufts College (NEwsweek, June 30) ? 
“DIE XV IVNI” ought to read “DIE xv IVNII.” 

F. JOS. MUTCH 

Kokomo, Ind. 


Although it is true that the genitive of 
Iunius is Iunit, as Mr. Mutch points out, 
the Columbia University Latin department 
says that the Romans seldom used the 
double i at the end of such words and that 
therefore Tufts is correct in using “Iuni.” 


Boner, Sec. 
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NEWSWEEK 


TRANSITION 


PPP Dos 


Birtupay: Paul V. McNutt, platinum. 
haired ex-Governor of Indiana and former 
Philippine High Commissioner who is noy 
a Security Administrator, 50, July 

. Arthur Capper, United States Sen. 
x Seni Kansas for 22 years, 76, July 14, 

















Wide World 
The William,Holdens 


Marriep: William Holden, 23, and 
Brenda Marshall, 24, film players, near 
Las Vegas, Nev., July 13. Miss Marshall, 
recently divorced from Houston Gaines, 
actor, has a 3-year-old. daughter . . 
William H. Woodin Jr., son of President 
Roosevelt’s first secretary of the Treasury, 
and Nora Ann Jahnke, nurse, in Kansas 
City, Mo., July 15. 


Divorcep: Harry Richman, singer, and 
Hazel Forbes Richman, ex-show girl, in 
Stuart, Fla., July 15. Married three years 
ago, Mrs. Richman charged the entertain- 
er with extreme cruelty but maintained 
they were “good friends” . Katharine 
Brush, popular author of such novels as 
“Young Man of Manhattan” and “Red- 
Headed Woman,” and Hubert Winans, in 
Reno, Nev., July 17. When wed in 1929,' 
they agreed on a “trial” marriage, living] 
separately, and meeting for dates and din- 
ners. Every three years, Winans repro- 
posed and they would have another honey- 
moon ... Heather Angel, actress, and! 
Ralph Forbes, actor, who were married 
in 1934, in Los Angeles, Calif., July 18. 


Diep: Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam R. Smith, 73, su- 
perintendent of the Se- : es 
wanee Military Acad- é rf 
emy in Tennessee, of 


cardiac asthma, at West | peg 
Point, N.Y. July 15. | A MRR 
In 1917, General Smith Peis tional 
was in charge of the Gen. Smith 


building and placing of 

the first submarine net in the United 
States, which closed the entrance to 
Hampton Roads, Va., and the following 
year commanded the 36th Division in 
France. He was superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy from 
1928 to 1932 ... Frank L. Martin, 60, dean 


of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism since 1935, of a stroke, in Co 
lumbia, Mo., July 18... Melvin C. Hazen 
74, president of the three-man commission 
which rules the District of Columbia, in 
Washington, July 15. 
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White-Haired Boy, Stettinius 


URDAY EVENING 


READ IT IN THE SATY by CHARLES WERTENBAKER 


INI 


ON SALE 
JULY 261H ISSUE . NOW 


s i Pvt. Pinky Kew and the food pills 
Colonel Lucillius Dulligan’s regiment was sup- 
posed to eat nothing but Ration K—scientific 
chow. So Pvt. Kew and Corp. Dorgan, still 
ee ° ’ preferring their beans neat, engineer a kitch- 
Sportsmen like you aren t human!” en blitz—with plenty of insubordination g 
all round! Read And Not a Single : 
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portrait of a suave English lord who is as charming as he is * 


bloodthirsty. Sport, by Thomas H. Raddall. Want a water whee 


You probably will after you see the color photographs in this 


week’s Post. Hydraulic engineer Johnny Campbell has made 
WATERFALL—20 TIMES 


wheels for Du Ponts, Rockefellers, and Henry Ford, and 


HI GHER TH AN NI A G AR A! created miracles of rustic loveliness Wherever Water Blooms. 
aul A sheet of falling water one mile high! ALost World 3 Serials, editorials,cartoons, poems 
nith 
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“haat ! ee - . Pe pongeae peg ey-ene Jack Alexander concludes his portrait of Colonel at 

nited Nowhere tell you in this week’s Post about McCormick, publisher of “The World's . 
segs Greatest Newspaper.”’ And Clarence Budington 

e to “THE EIGHTH WONDER OF THE WORLD” Kelland continues to stalk the hero of Silver 
wing Spoon on his flight from riches to rags. All in 
n im & the new Saturday Evening Post—now on sale. \ 4 y 
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icon oa Little girl tells truth; OUCH! What every fighter fears most 


ol of Vino” Nothing had happened in Winsett since George Is it the dread of being K.O.’d? Of getting 

1 Ca 7, Washington stopped there. Not until Honesty punch drunk? Of slowing up in the legs, in the 

Blake started blurting out truths that must brain? Rocky knew there was one thing even 

ssion ‘ " have turned G. W. in his grave. Then Winsett worse. His wife knew it, too. Together, they 

a, in woke up with a bang! Read Angel-Face, by faced it squarely. Read Who Says They Never?, 
Jean C. Becket. : a new short story by Eddy Orcutt. 
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DEFENSE EFFORT 
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VITAL 


IN EVERY 


As essential as materials and man 
power are the figures that keep 
materials moving toward sched- 
uled assembly points—that help 
employers meet payrolls promptly 
—and that furnish management 
with up-to-the-minute statistics on 
which to base quick decisions. 


As defense production proceeds, 
it becomes more and more evident 
that the figure-facts so essential 
to business in normal times are 
still more essential when there 
are fewer minutes to spare. 


Just as business has relied on 
Burroughs for fast, modern figur- 
ing equipment throughout the 
past half-century, so government 
and industry now rely on Bur- 
roughs to provide the prompt, 
accurate figure-controls so neces- 
sary to the nation’s defense effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6647 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Robin Moor Reappraisal 


The State Department has now aban- 
doned its original belief that the Robin 
Moor sinking was deliberate on the part of 
the Nazi High Command. Since there have 
heen no new sinkings or attacks, officials 
now believe that the action was a blunder 
by the submarine commander, though it 
might conceivably have been a new policy 
which Berlin quickly decided to drop. The 
widely predicted formal U.S. protest and 
demand for indemnities have been delayed 
for another reason. When heavy loss of 
American life was assumed, the matter was 
scheduled for swift action. When all pas- 
gngers and crew turned up safe, the ques- 
tin was relegated to the category of rou- 
tine. The tedious work of compiling claims 
isnow being done, and the list will be dis- 
patched to Berlin “in due course.” 





Aid to Russia 


Here’s the authoritative outline of U.S. 
supplies being requested by the Russians: 
First, they have begged for planes, tanks, 
guns, and munitions; they were told it 
vould be impossible to supply these in ap- 
preciable quantities. Next, they asked for 
gasoline, and the State Department and 
the Maritime Commission have been in- 
vestigating the possibility of chartering 
them a tanker or two for transporting it. 
Third, they have requested machine tools, 
lather, and hides, stubbornly insisting that 
they could hold the Germans, establish an 
impregnable line in the Urals, and use these 
supplies to maintain their economy farther 
east. The Russians will have eight or nine 
ships available for the San Francisco-Vladi- 
vostok service as soon as repairs being 
made in American shipyards are completed. 
























































Hopkins’ Stay 


Don’t be surprised if Harry Hopkins 
should remain in London a long while. 
Of course, F.D.R. considers it valuable 
to have his most trusted lieutenant as 
his personal representative and reporter 
abroad, but there’s also an important un- 
publicized reason. Many Administration 
advisers think it wise to have Hopkins 
outside the country when the new Lend- 

request is before Congress. Unlike 
F.D.R., Hopkins couldn’t decline to tes- 
tify before Congressional committees. And 











he’s the only man other than Roosevelt 
who could answer some questions which 
hostile congressmen may want to ask in 
efforts to embarrass the Administration. 


Congressional Recess? 


Despite earlier hopes for a late summer 
Congressional recess or adjournment, prob- 
abilities are that Congress will remain in 
session almost continuously for the rest of 
the year. At most, congressmen are likely 
to have only an intermittent series of three- 
day recesses. Behind this change in outlook 
is the prospect of extended haggling over 
the Property Seizure Bill, Selective Service 
extension, price-control legislation, and the 
complex new tax bill. 


Hull’s Position 


Washington has started buzzing with 
new rumors about Secretary Hull retiring. 
Nothing definite is known, but there is 
more basis for the talk than previously. 
Well over a month ago Hull went to 
White Sulphur Springs for what was con- 
sidered a brief rest after a succession of 
head colds and sore throats. Every indica- 
tion is that he hasn’t regained his health 
nearly so quickly as expected. This, coupled 
with the known fact that Mrs. Hull has 
long urged him to preserve his health by 
resigning, lends some substance to the cur- 
rent reports. If and when he should quit, 
it would be almost a foregone conclusion 
that Under Secretary Welles would succeed 
him. 


National Notes 


Ben Cohen, Ambassador Winant’s coun- 
selor in London, may extend his “tempo- 
rary” Washington visit indefinitely. He 
thinks he can do more to help the U.S.- 
British war effort by staying here, especial- 
ly now that he has a picture of British 
plans and needs . . . Donald M. Nelson, 
OPM purchasing director, is one of the de- 
fense executives slated for a higher post. 
Possibility: Directorship of an over-all pro- 
curement planning agency . . . The veteran 
pacifist Oswald Garrison Villard is organiz- 
ing a Citizens Mandate for Immediate 
Peace, hoping to enroll an impressive list 
of sponsors for a new “plan for peace” 
which will be presented to the President 
and widely publicized. 


Trivia 

Instead of going through the regular 
formal channels, F. D. R. repeatedly phones 
the Navy’s communications watch officer 
for the latest intelligence reports from 
abroad .. . Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Labor Statistics, now has five offices: his 
original one; one at the OPM, where he’s 
adviser to Hillman; one in the White 
House, where he’s chief defense economic 
adviser; one in the Federal Reserve Build- 


. ing for Lend-Lease work; and one at the 


Treasury for occasional private conferences 
. «. Senator Wheeler has been mailing out 
franked cards asking citizens to write 
F. D. R. opposing war involvement. 





‘Free Italian’ Movement 


U. S. commercial restrictions against 
Axis agents in Latin America have given 
powerful impetus to a “Free Italian” 
movement, which started in Buenos Aires 
and has swept as far north as Guatemala. 
Anxious to save their businesses by be- 
coming known as “democratic Italians” 
instead of Fascists, hundreds of Italian 
businessmen are now openly joining the 
movement. In statements published in lo- 
cal newspapers, they are declaring them- 
selves in favor of “an Italy free from for- 
eign influence” and denouncing the Italian 
regime which has “exhausted the country 
by the ambitions of its leaders.” The work 
of rounding up new adherents is being di- 
rected by central committees in London 
and New York. Fascist efforts to discour- 
age the movement consist largely of the 
usual hints of reprisals against relatives 
in Italy. 


British Norwegian Raids 


Both sides have kept mum about it, but 
the British have followed up their success- 
ful raid of three months ago on the Lofo- 
ten Islands with a series of hit-and-run 
raids on the Norwegian coast. Despite Ger- 
man efforts to guard the extensive coast- 
line, the British, guided by their Norwe- 
gian fifth columnists, have been able to 
make landings. Recently German mili- 
tary authorities in Oslo admitted success 
of these raids by issuing an order prohibit- 
ing civilians from approaching certain 
coast areas because they “are laid with 
British land mines.” 


War Communiqué Accuracy 


Analysis of German and Russian com- 
muniqués on the war up to this week 
yielded these general conclusions on their 
accuracy: The Nazi communiqués, now 
personally edited by Hitler, have been 
relatively accurate in statements of terri- 
tory conquered, but their claims of men 
killed or captured, of matériel taken, and 
of overwhelming German superiority on 
land and in the air have obviously been 
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inflated. The Russians have been generally 
accurate in admissions of territory lost, 
but have greatly elaborated on their claims 
of successes. The Soviets have been unu- 
sually frank in admitting their own losses 
of both men and planes in some communi- 
qués—but have wildly exaggerated Ger- 
man losses, apparently to make their own 
seem less severe. 


‘Spanish’ Tank Division 
First-class sources insist that Spain’s 
newly established “First Tank Division,” 
which is stationed at La Linea, next door 
to Gibraltar, is not only made up of Ger- 
man equipment but is heavily staffed by 
German officers and noneoms. When, some 
two months ago, the Germans sent 40 
trainloads of war materials through France 
to Spain, French railroad men determined 
that the sealed freight cars contained 
tanks, artillery, and men. The men in the 
cars were often heard speaking German 
by persons walking alongside the trains. 
The division flies the Spanish flag, but its 
insignia is the Condor, the same as that 
used by the Germans who served with 
Franco in the civil war. ‘ 


International Horse 


A favorite topic of diplomats’ table talk 
is now the unpublicized little story of 
Moscow’s “international horse.” It’s a sad- 
dle horse acquired jointly before the war 
by a British and a German diplomat in 
Moscow. When the war broke out in 1939, 
they arranged through a neutral diplomat 
to divide their riding times, the German 
taking the mornings, the Briton the after- 
noons. They took pains never to meet. The 
neutral diplomat handled all matters con- 
cerning the horse, including collecting 
from each co-owner to pay for its upkeep. 
Since the Russo-German campaign, the 
Englishman has had the horse for himself. 
But now, with the German advance con- 
tinuing, it’s possible the German will soon 
have his innings. 


Foreign Notes 


Authoritative reports indicate that Ger- 
man commanders on the central and 
southern Russian fronts are taking care 
to keep the armies of “friendly” Hungary 
and Rumania widely separated . . . Lon- 
don insiders expect political repercussions 
from the Earl of Erroll murder case in 
Kenya colony; the slain Earl has been re- 
vealed as an ardent Fascist who organ- 
ized a group of like-minded property own- 
ers in the colony . . . Argentina will short- 
ly reorganize its diplomatic corps, shifting 
personnel and setting up separate commer- 
cial, political, and cultural offices in each 
embassy. The shake-up will probably come 
first in Washington, but won’t affect Am- 
bassador Espil . . . The Japanese are us- 
ing both threats and promises to get prom- 
inent citizens of small occupied Chinese 


towns who fled to Shanghai to return 
home and use their influence to keep re- 
calcitrant villagers in line. 





Price Controls 


ee Henderson’s OPACS now pri- 
vately admits there is little chance of get- 
ting its new price-control legislation en- 
acted before fall. Though the legislation 
will be formally requested soon, congress- 
men, particularly the farm bloc, aren’t 
yet in a mood to pass it. The Administra- 
tion figures that steadily rising prices will 
gradually provoke squawks from constit- 
uents, finally prodding Congress into ac- 
tion around October. Incidentally, govern- 
ment economists now think living costs 
will rise 8 to 10% more before January. 


Defense Plant Inquiry 


Seeking to uncover any unjustified war 
profits, the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee is quietly sending crews of investiga- 
tors, including lawyers and accountants, 
into defense plants for exhaustive study 
of all records, books, and contracts. The 
technique is to choose, more or less at 
random, sample companies in each in- 
dustry producing for the Navy (aircraft, 
shipbuilding, ordnance, etc.) and to com- 
pile full reports on these in time for pub- 
lic committee hearings in the early fall. 
Committeemen say they are motivated 
by no specific suspicions but are just act- 
ing to catch any possible profiteering early 
in the game. ; 


New Products 


Zonite Products Corp. has developed a 
new mothproofing compound which, ap- 
plied when the wool is being dyed, is said 
to retain its effectiveness after many 
launderings or dry cleanings . . . Manu- 
facturers of an eye lotion are now con- 
ducting the experiment of including steri- 
lized paper eye cups in each package... 
A new liquid coating, designed to protect 
metals which are exposed to extreme 
heat, withstands temperatures in excess 
of 1,500 degrees . . . Now there is a toy 
telephone containing a simplified record 
mechanism which says “Hello” when the 
receiver is pressed against the ear .. . 
Negro leaders helped pick the most satis- 
factory shade of dark tan for a new 
Negro doll made especially for colored 
children. The dolls, made in eighteen 
styles, have eyelashes; they also sleep and 
cry. 


Vice Presidents’ Exodus 


Bank vice presidents, long so plentiful 
that they were the butt of countless jokes, 
are now coming into their own. Some are 
already quitting their jobs and the trend 
seems likely to increase markedly. The 
explanation is that the defense industries, 


making more money than they have seen 
in years, need executive help and are yi]. 
ing to pay for it. Since many of the ex. 
ecutive posts require financial knowledge 
above industrial experience, vice presj- 
dents of banks are being offered many of 
the jobs. The banks, earning little more 
than previously, can’t afford to compete 
in the way of salary. In order to keep 
their executives, some of them are plan- 
ning greatly to extend their bonus systems, 





Hollywood and Television 


The motion-picture industry is keeping 
close tabs on the progress of television, 
Fearful that, like radio, television wi!] de. 
velop into competition, several of the ma- 
jor studios are experimenting quietly in 
the television field, preparing to get in on 
the ground floor. Practically every film 
company now has several “experts” to keep 
track of television developments. Para- 
mount has gone farthest, forming a sub- 
sidiary, Television Products, Inc., which 
may soon open a television station in Hol- 
lywood as the first of a proposed network. 


Motor Corps Hoax 


Women’s groups should watch out for a 
“Colonel” Harriet Virginia and her hus- 
band, James K. Fulton, who are going 
about organizing units of a so-called Wom- 
en’s Motor Corps, collecting funds from 
members, and netting a tidy profit before 
they move on. In numerous Pacific Coast 
cities and in Texas, the couple have claimed 
government sponsorship, shown letters 
from Mrs. Roosevelt and other notables, 
won local backing through impressive sales 
talks, and signed up large numbers of de- 
fense-minded women to learn to drill, 
drive, do radio work, etc. Each recruit pays 
$10 to order a uniform. Some of the uni- 
forms are never delivered; those which are 
prove to have been made by local manv- 
facturers for $5 each. A unique point is 
that at least one unit of “he Motor Corps 
is continuing as a worth-while organization 
with enthusiastic membership. 


What’s Happened To—? 


William H. (Big Bill)) Thompson, 
World War pacifist and former British- 
hating Mayor of Chicago, now spends most 
of his time quietly at his Lake Shore Drive 
home in Chicago, living on income from 
his real-estate holdings. No longer active 
politically, he now favors aid to Britain 
but opposes sending troops out of this 
hemisphere . . . Ted Peckham, whose gue 
escort service for lonely women in New 
York netted him reams of publicity until 
city authorities ended the enterprise in 
1939, has recently gone to Hollywood to 
write for Fawcett Publications. As a si:'e- 
line, he runs Names, Inc.,. which offers ‘o 
find names for new products, books, ¢'c. 
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Bull’s Eye —5 Miles Up! How does 
the gunner know his shell will explode at 
exactly the range it’s set for? Lessons 





learned making shells during World War I 
are being used again today. Carrier control 
of temperature and humidity means greater 
precision, more safety, fewer duds. 





Avoiding The Draft! Carrier takes 
care of the doughboy in barracks kept warm 
and comfortable with Carrier Unit Heaters. 
At Alexandria, La. alone, 235 modern, low- 
cost, draft-free units do a real comfort job 
and save money for Uncle Sam —just as 
they can in your plant or factory. 


Air.Conditioning’s 7222 /leme— 








Kitchen Police in a big way is one of 
the jobs that Carrier is doing, protecting 
health in army camps throughout the 
country. At Camp Blanding, for example, 
679 Carrier Refrigeration Machines police 
the quality, flavor and freshness of foods, 
protect meats, dairy and vegetable storage. 





For Control of the Air—more planes. 
For better planes—control of air. Here, 
where accuracy is a must, Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning helps maintain closer tolerances 
and more efficient working conditions. In 
many industries, Carrier is helping meet 
stepped-up schedules for National Defense. 





Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 
ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 
by him and his associates, air conditioning has 
opened a new world for you in the comforts 
you enjoy, the things you eat and wear, the 
way you live and work, 











New Carrier Window 
Weathermaker 


Join the army of smart moderns 
who make their own summer 
comfort with a Carrier Room 
Weathermaker. New De Luxe 
Window Model offers genuine 
Carrier Air Conditioning for 
home or office at the lowest cost 
ever! Cools, dehumidifies, ven- 
tilates, cleans the air. Removes 
smoke and odors. The coupon 
brings full facts. Mail it today! 
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ARSENAL FOR DEMOCRACY 


and Larder for the World 


Uc the war is won, 
American machines must deliver 
arms to the democracies. Agricultural 
America must deliver food—food that 
will sustain the workers, soldiers and 
civilians of this country and of Britain. 
After that, the entire world must be 
kept alive by American food until its 


swords can be beaten into ploughshares. 


The six million farm families of the 
United States are ready for this long 
task. With modern methods they can 
now produce twice the eggs from every 
hen, twice the milk from every cow, 
twice the wheat from every acre. They 
are a market to make your mouth 
water — guaranteed prosperous what- 
ever happens to the world. You don’t 
have to chase them into new camps 
or housing developments. They’re 
home doing their duty, earning more 
than ever, and buying your goods. 


Farm Journal, America’s largest 
rural magazine, is your most direct 
approach to this important two-fifths 
of the national market. 





Over 2% Million Circulation— America’s LARGEST Rural Magazine 
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Nation’s Strength in Crisis 
Is Put Squarely up to Congress; 

Hemisphere Dangers Cited 

; 


The Army of the Potomac began the 
First Battle of Manassas, also known as 
Bull Run, minus a regiment of infantry 
and a battery of artillery which had started 
, for home as Beauregard’s guns opened the 
engagement. Their terms of service hap- 
pened to be up that day. 

Military historians generally agree that 
the chief reason it took America eight 
years to win its freedom from Britain was 
that Congress, until the very end of the 
Revolutionary War, insisted on 
enlisting the Continentals for one 


EDR. Message on Army Issue 
’ Spotlights Perils Facing U.S. | 


lery unit to Alaska, because no others were 
ready; to replace them this year at a con- 
siderable cost in shipping sorely needed 
for other purposes would require the dis- 
patch of Regular units, 40 per cent of 
whose personnel, being one-year Selectees, 
would have to be brought back soon after 
they arrived and replaced by raw recruits. 
The War Department had information in- 
dicating that the Japanese needed only 
such an example of American military 
“disintegration” to encourage them to 
strike somewhere in the Pacific (see page 
20). And if the Nazis conquered Russia 
and, as a condition of the peace, secured 
Moscow’s maritime provinces, the Ger- 
mans would arrive at a point less than 


100 miles from Alaskan defenses at a time 
when they, also, might be in the process 
of “melting away.” 

All the world knew that Latin Amer- 
icans were skeptical of Washington’s de- 
termination and ability to defend the 
Western Hemisphere. If two-thirds of a 
small and insufficiently trained Army were 
allowed to go home, the “new Monroe 
Doctrine” would be a laughingstock below 
the Rio Grande. 

For three hours the nation’s No. 1 sol- 
dier fired facts at committeemen, neatly 
parrying their occasional thrusts at his 
position. To the question why had he not 
foreseen all these things when the Selective 
Service, National Guard, and Reserve Of- 
ficer Acts were passed, he replied calmly 
that he had; that the Army had not wanted 
a time limit, that it had fought in the last 
ditch for eighteen months, and that in the 
end it had been obliged to yield to the 
politicians. To hopeful suggestions that 
the one-year men be permitted to leave 
the Army but encouraged to re- 
enlist he replied that such a plan, 





year instead of for the duration. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the United States 
Army, was thinking of these his- 
toric parallels when he went be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee last week to explain 
why the Army wished to be re- «3.4 
lieved of the necessity of releas- 
ing 957,800 Selectees, National 
Guardsmen, and Reserve Officers 
when their one-year service be- 
gins to expire in September. 

Well aware that neither Con- 
gtess nor the country would hesi- 
tate to blame him if political 
timidity ever brought, American 
arms another Manassas, Marshall 
spoke plainly: 

Only two divisions, the First 
and Second, have less than 30 per 
cent Selectees in their ranks; most 
have more than 50 per cent and 
some as high as 85. 

All Regular Army divisions, in- 
cluding the First and Second, 
have 5 per cent Reserve Officers. 

It had been necessary to send 
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tantamount to allowing men in 
service to vote whether to con- 
tinue under arms, would smack 
too much of the sort of political 
generalship practiced by the So- 
viets. 

What the General did not say 
was that it would be embarrass- 
ing to introduce such a system of 
voluntary reenlistment and have 
it turn out badly. His reluctance 
may have been traceable in part 
at least to several outcroppings 
of sentiment the like of which 
had not been witnessed in the 
United States armed forces since 
+| the War Between the States. Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 
Democrat who is opposing lifting 
of the one-year service limit with 
the same zeal he opposes every 
other feature of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, made public 
two telegrams purportedly setting 
forth the views of the Guard and 
Selectee personnel of Companies I 
and L of the 174th Infantry, 44th 
Division, stationed at Fort Dix, 








a Guard anti-aircraft unit to 
Hawaii and a Guard coast-artil- 
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N.J. The telegram from Com- 
pany I read: “We appreciate 
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Marshall (left) warned the Senate Military Committee to keep the Army intact national 
some ad’ 
your sincere efforts to keep these United responsibility it had anticipated when it the Army’s simple proposition with every J on both | 
States out of war and to prohibit the forced wrote the original legislation. other aspect of the Administration’s for. JJ to take t 
reenlistment of National Guardsmen and “Each man inducted,” the “escape” eign policy, relevant or irrelevant. Last [ holding 
drafted men. We believe that such forced clause of the Selective Service Act reads, week, at his Tuesday press conference Mr. § but at t 
reenlistment breaks faith with the people “shall serve ... twelve consecutive months, Roosevelt made it plain that he felt it was [J such ad 
. and the soldiers.” The Company L__ unless sooner discharged, except that when- _ up to Congress to act. At his Friday press [J by Con 
message read: “Any statements offered by ever the Congress has declared that the conference the President risked Congres- § “blank 
outsiders as to our desires to remain in national interest is imperiled, such twelve- sional lightning again by reiterating that, J and alse 
service are false. How can we have faith in month period may be extended by the having put a garrison.in Iceland, the Navy J was mo 
a government that breaks faith with us? President to such time as may be necessary _ would see that sea lanes to that garrison, [M tionists 
. . . What can we do with $30 a month? in the interests of national defense.” as well as to others in such places as Ber- For t 
Outsiders are making a fortune on defense Marshall wanted Congress to swallow its muda and Newfoundland, were guarded J some 0 
projects. Let us have a chance to do the _ own prescription. against attack or threat of attack. resist. al 
same.” So did President Roosevelt, who put The Chief Executive had another brush ord as 
Maj. Gen. Clifford R. Powell, comman-_ the issue squarely up to Congress in a _ with the Senate Military Affairs Commit- emerge! 
der of the 44th, ordered an investigation special message Monday noon, at the same _ tee on Friday, when the fourth version of gressma 
which disclosed that only a few individuals time permitting the national radio net- the “Draft Property” Bill, scheduled for for son 
were directly involved in the telegram in- works to carry his words to the people in speedy passage, was whipped into shape [j™ stituen' 
cident, and reported: “The men who sent a worldwide transcription broadcast. for introduction by A. B. Chandler of 9 ments « 
these telegrams quite promptly admitted Warning that the danger confronting Kentucky. As passed by the Senate Mon- tain ca 
it .. . They did it without realizing they the United States “is infinitely greater” day, it was virtually the same as the orig- reenlist 
were violating Army regulations... These than it was a year ago, Mr. Roosevelt inal version submitted last month by Un- automé 
men would all quite naturally prefer to go _ asked the legislators to “acknowledge this der Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, The 
to their homes at the end of one year’s national emergency, either for a specific except for a time limit of June 30, 1943. No Opy 
training . . . However, if the Administra- _ period or until revocation by the Congress The measure defines more specifically the to reh: 
tion determines that the emergency is such or the President.” The Chief Executive type of property that may be taken over Roose 
that their services are required beyond suggested that, “because of the swiftness as “any military or naval equipment ... gerous 
Sept. 15, they will all readily and cheer- of modern events, I think the Congress needed. for the defense,” omits any specific J Empir 
fully continue their service ...I see no should also remove the restrictions in re- ‘authority to seize patents, and stipulates munis! 
necessity for disciplinary action ...It was gard to the numbers of Selectees inducted that property retained in this country be reques 
an honest misunderstanding.” each year,” now limited to 900,000. returned to the owners when the govern- of a 1 
On Monday it was disclosed at Fort Promising to order the return to civilian ment no longer needs it. on the 
Meade, Md., that several men of Company life of “officers and men whose retention The Administration foresaw some vocal very ] 
A, 74th Quartermaster Battalion, had been _on active duty would impose undue hard- opposition on the Chandler Bill, as wel! as have | 
confined to quarters and camp for writing ship” and Selectees and Guardsmen over on the tax and price-control legislation ture « 
letters to Wheeler and to Sen. Robert A. 28, the President urged Congress further which remained on the agenda of what 10,00( 
Taft, Ohio Republican, protesting moves to instruct employers to hold open the promised to be a long session. But it was Army 
to extend the one-year term. In Washing- jobs of men who would be held over. expected that Congress would devote its of les 
ton the Montanan and his Buckeye col- “Time counts,” Mr. Roosevelt concluded immediate major attention to the service- In 
league said that they had received similar ominously. “Within two months, disin- extension battle, which at the beginning last i 
protests from half a dozen other units. tegration which would follow failure to of this week appeared to be going in favor good 
Undeterred by such manifestations or take Congressional action will commence of the President. publi 
by the hostile stare of Senator Wheeler, . . . The responsibility rests solely with Symptomatic of the resignation among Pictu 
who, although not a member of the Mili- _ the Congress.” some of the country’s most outspoken nov- Affai 
tary Affairs Committee, was an omnipres- The President was standing his ground _interventionists was a Sunday broadcast dines 
ent front-row spectator during its proceed- as firmly as his chief General, as he ap- by former Gov. Alf M. Landon of Kansas, Tayl 
ings, Marshall stood his ground. What he peared to relish the prospect of a show- the 1936 Republican Presidential candi- Tepre 
wanted from Congress was simple and down with the isolationist die-hards who, date. “I am compelled,” the Kansan said, his ¢ 
clear: he wanted Congress to shoulder a he realized full well, would try to tangle “by circumstances brought about partly exist 
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by the President’s policies, to take the po- 
ition that it is unsafe to release . . . these 

.. « The President has the country 
out on a limb now, and we have got to 
strengthen the tree at the base ... We 
have gone too far not to be armed to the 
teeth .. . The President has been guilty of 
using the pretext of national emergency 
time and time again to rush through the 
Congress vague and limitless grants of 
power... But this one time, the national 
emergency is real.” 


Significance 


Despite the opposition’s boasts, the Ad- 
ministration does not doubt that it will 
have the votes to give the Army substan- 
tially what it wants. What form the legis- 
lation will take is another matter. 

The idea of simply declaring that “the 
national interest is imperiled” presents 
some advantages and some disadvantages 
on both sides. The opposition was tempted 
to take this means of placing the onus for 






















Last {J holding men in service on the President, 
Mr. but at the same time it was fearful that 
was [i such a declaration of “military emergency” 
ress I by Congress would be construed as a 
sres- [i “blank check” handed to the Executive 
hat, {§ and also an admission that the situation 
‘avy J was more serious than the noninterven- 
ison, fm tionists had been admitting to the country. 
Ber- For these reasons it was expected that 
rded #™ some of the isolationist die-hards would 

resist all attempts to put Congress on rec- 
‘ush ord as acknowledging that a “military 
mit- [i emergency” exists. Moreover, since no con- 
n of HM gressman likes to put himself on record 


for for something that might alienate con- 
stituents, a number of compromise amend- 
of ments designed to make exceptions of cer- 


[on- tain categories or to substitute voluntary 
rig- reenlistment, with or without a bonus, for 
Un- automatic retention were foreseen. 

on, The opposition, meanwhile, will overlook 
43, no opportunity to seek to use the debate 
the to rehash their familiar charges that Mr. 
ver Roosevelt is leading the country into dan- 
al gerous adventures “to save the British 
‘ific Empire” or “to make Russia safe for Com- 
ites munism.” It will be said that the Army’s 


be request is merely the disguised forerunner 
of a move for a mammoth AEF to fight 
on the Continent of Europe, although the 
very people who will make that assertion 
as have said repeatedly that no such adven- 


ion ture could be undertaken with less than 
hat 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 men, whereas the 
vas Army is only seeking to keep intact a force 


its of less than 1,500,000. 


In the long run, provided it does not 
last interminably, the debate may prove a 


public gets out of it even an inkling of the 
nig picture Marshall presented to the Military 
Affairs Committee, Americans may be in- 





ast clined to agree with Col. John Thomas 
as, Taylor, the American Legion’s legislative - 
di- tepresentative, that “any man who closes 
id, his eyes and denies that this emergency 
ly exists is a foolish man.” 





good thing for national unity. For if the -— 


Hopkins in London 


Whenever President Roosevelt has a 
job so ticklish it requires as close an 
imitation of himself as possible, he calls 
on his best friend and fellow tenant at 
the White House, Harry L. Hopkins, cur- 
rently Lend-Lease supervisor. Last week 
the President sent his confidant, who spent 
one month in Britain last winter, on a 
secret trip to London in an American- 
made bomber. 

Besides bringing himself, and the Presi- 
dent, up to date on the over-all progress 
of the war, the former WPA Administra- 
tor and Secretary of Commerce was com- 
missioned to tell the British Government 
just what this country was going to be 
able to dispatch in the way of Lend- 
Lease aid, and what it intended doing 
about insuring its safe arrival. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s envoy also had some 
questions to ask. Chief among them was 
to\what extent the British had padded 
their recent requests for $12,000,000,000 
additional Lend-Lease aid on top of the 
$7,000,000,000 already appropriated. An- 
other question was how much Lend-Lease 
material Britain can get along without in 
the near future, in view of Germany’s 
involvement with Russia, so that more 
arms cen be sent to stiffen Siberia, China, 
and the Netherlands Indies against Japan. 

On his arrival in London, Hopkins con- 
ferred at once with Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill, Minister of Labor Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Supply Lord Beaver- 
brook, Ambassador John G. Winant,.and 
Lend-Lease Expediter W. Averell Harri- 
man, and attended a British War Cabinet 
meeting. London newspapers spread ban- 
ner headlines across their front pages when 
Hopkins predicted that the United States 


Hopkins (in battered hat) paid a second visit to Churchill © 
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and British Empire can produce war ma- 
terial “in vastly superior quantities” to 
“whip this fellow Hitler.” He further 
promised that 6,000,000 tons of shipping 
would be built in the United States in 
1942, predicted that the nation would 
protect its shipments to Britain, and 
hinted that American merchantmen would 
carry Lend-Lease materials as far as Ice- 
land, where they could be transshipped to 
British vessels. 


Stake in the East 


U.S. Watches the Philippines 
While Keeping Eye on Tokyo 





Seven thousand miles west of the Amer- 
ican mainland, the Philippines scatter 
across the bosom of the Pacific like a 
flock of straying stepchildren. Stretch- 
ing almost from Japanese Formosa on the 
north to British Borneo on the Equator, 
the archipelago’s 7,091 islands support a 
population larger than that of New York 
State in an area greater than that of Ne- 
vada, through sugar, copra, rice, lumber, 
hemp, tobacco, and mining industries. Ac- 
quired from Spain in the “Era of Manifest 
Destiny” and never fully Americanized, this 
colonial empire has been a political, eco- 
nomic, and moral headache for 42 years 
and at the same time a priceless barrier 
against the eastward expansion of Asia. 
All this, the good and the bad, was to have 
been cut adrift on July 4, 1946, with com- 
plete independence for the new Philippines 
Republic. 

This week, however, that dream seemed 
to be farther from realization than ever 
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before. Closely watching the political gy- 
rations in Tokyo (see page 20), the Unit- 
ed States cast anxious eyes toward Manila 
and pondered the fate of the Philippines 
if the Japanese should make their oft- 
delayed spring southward toward the 
wealth of Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, 
and Australia. 

Fully aware that the islands lie astride 
Tokyo’s potential pathway to Singapore, 
President Roosevelt called in Acting Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles, Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, and other high 
Navy men to map a course of action if the 
worst should materialize. He also closeted 
himself with Associate Justice Frank 
Murphy, former High .Commissioner™ to 
the Philippines, and reports again bobbed 
up that Murphy would return to Manila 
to replace soft-spoken Francis B. Sayre. 

As official Washington pointed to Gen. 
George C. Marshall’s plea before the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee for an ex- 
tension of the one-year term of service 
(see page 11), emphasizing that the Far 
East was one of the places he had in mind, 
NeEwsweEEK asked American experts on 
Filipino problems some questions about 
the position of the Philippines in a warring 
world and got this picture: 


Pouiticau: The average Filipino— 
Christian, Moro, or Igorot—is apathetic 
about the war and has only recently begun 
to comprehend that its outcome will have 
far-reaching repercussions on his daily life. 
But President Manuel Quezon, often 
called the world’s smartest politician, has 
recently pledged the Commonwealth’s loy- 
alty to the United States, whatever the 
emergency, and that is enough for the tao 
on the plantation. He has been sold “in- 
dependence” as a magic passport to para- 
dise, but his more realistic leaders are now 
trying to sell him “reexamination” as the 
touchstone of safety for the duration of 
the crisis. ; 





The draft lottery in the Philippines . . . called up Igorots, Moros, and Tagalogs 


The Filipinos will be faced with the ne- 
cessity of electing a new President in No- 
vember. While the 62-year-old Quezon, 
though ailing, is likely to run again, he is 
almost certain, if he declines reelection, to 
name his successor. His only substantial 
opposition comes from the small “Socialist- 
Communist” party. 


Economic: Blessed with the highest 
standard of living in the Far East, the 
Filipinos were nicked by the mild steps 
taken by the United States to prepare 
them for independence and hit broadside 
by the conflict in the Pacific. Under the 
Philippine Independence Act, a_ tax 
amounting to 5 per cent of the American 
tariff and increasing annually was placed 
on all island imports into this country and 
a 5 per cent yearly reduction was placed 
on the quota of duty-free goods admitted, 
effective in 1941. But the protests were 
such that a bill was introduced in Congress 
to suspend the law for another year and is 


‘now being nursed along by the State and 


Interior Departments. 
Meanwhile, the war’s curtailment on 
shipping to and from the islands has been 


_ merciless. All British tonnage has been with- 


drawn for service in the Battle of the At- 
lantic; most Japanese ships have departed 
for more lucrative lanes, and even Ameri- 
can vessels are now being diverted to other 
uses. Moreover, the Filipinos have been in- 
duced to cooperate with the United States 
in the Export Controls Act as part of 
America’s economic warfare with Japan 
and this has cut down additional ex- 
ports. This situation has been amelior- 
ated somewhat by increased American 
purchases in the archipelago of hemp, 
chrome, coconut oil, and other raw ma- 
terials vital to this nation’s war indus- 
tries. 


Derense: Uncle. Sam has steadily rein- 
forced his Army, Navy and air strength 
at Manila since the fall of France and the 


| 
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Low Countries in the spring of 1940. Co. 
incidentally, the Commonwealth ha; 
trained a conscript army of 150,000 men 
under the leadership of Gen. Douglas ¢. 
MacArthur, former United States Chief of 
Staff; has begun to create an air force, and 
is launching an offshore patrol of small 
torpedo boats. Five thousand Filipino re. 
servists recently have been inducted into 
the United States forces, and more will 
follow. 

The national Assembly has passed an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for civilian de. 
fense and the figure may go as high as $50, 
000,000. Quezon has also asked President 
Roosevelt to divert a fund of $53,000,000 
collected in this country, which the Fil 
ipinos claim is legally due them, to the con- 
struction of air and naval bases in the 
Philippines. 

Last week, American and Filipino au- 
thorities took additional measures to seal 
the gates against possible encroachment. 
The Navy began mining the entrances to 
Manila Bay and nearby Subic Bay, both 
the sites of naval establishments. Asked if 
the step was aimed at Japan, a spokesman 
replied that there was no other reason for 
it and said it “definitely is not a practice 
maneuver.” 

At the same time, Quezon appointed 
Serafin Marabut, a former member of the 
Assembly and a financial expert, as Sec- 
retary of National Defense in token of its 
growing importance. He stressed his 
mounting concern with insular unity by 
summoning eight Socialist mayors from 
central Luzon and warning them he would 
not tolerate any act of disloyalty toward 
the United States. And the Manila Gas 
Co., formerly owned by a German concern 
but now controlled by an American cor- 
poration, dismissed six German employes 
from key positions, including Arthur Hoy- 
er, its head, because of their Nazi leanings 


and replaced them with Americans and 


Filipinos. 
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Headache in Sugar 
U.S. Acts to Veer Puerto Rico 
from Its Single-Crop Economy 





Crowding 14,000,000 persons, more than 
the population of New York State, into an 
area of only 100,000 square miles, the size 
of Colorado, the West Indies provide only 
, bare existence for their predominantly 
Negro population. Their chief resource, 
the land, is devoted primarily to raising 
cane sugar, their main export, and accord- 
ingly the islands, which once grew all their 
own food, now import such staples as 
flour, reat, rice, and dairy products from 
the mainland. 

This land problem, coupled with the 
chronic indolence of the population, the 
enervating effect of the climate, and other 
factors, tends to perpetuate the under- 
nourishment, overpopulation, disease, il- 
literacy, and illegitimacy which have 
plagued the islands ever since Europeans 
settled them. The solution of the West 
Indies economic problem is further handi- 
capped today by the political division of 
the islands into the independent nations 
of Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public, and the colonies of Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, and the United States. 

To alleviate this economic distress, which 
Washington feels might provide a fertile 
field for Axis inroads in an area vital to 
American defense, the Administration last 
week disclosed, as predicted in Periscope 

(NEWSWEEK, July 14), a comprehensive 
plan for Anglo-American collaboration on 
Caribbean problems. As proposed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Charles W. Taussig, 
president of the American Molasses Co., 
who toured the region for the President last 
winter, the plan, now being considered by 
the British, involves the creation of a 
joint Anglo-American Advisory Commis- 
sion. This body would study a proposed 
customs union of the British and American 
islands in the West Indies with their moth- 
et countries and a reorientation of their 
agriculture away from sugar and toward 
food crops. ; 

The President is opposed, ‘because of the 
economic headaches involved, to taking 
over the British colonies, although an 84 
per cent vote in favor of such an action 
was shown by a Gallup survey last Feb- 
tuary. Notwithstanding, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can plan may ultimately be extended to 
cover the independent, Dutch, and French 
lands in the Caribbean, a prospect that 
generated as shrill protests in Berlin and 
Rome as did the American blacklist of 
Axis-dominated firms in the Caribbean 
Pe elsewhere in Latin America (see page 

_As a practical matter, the Administra- 
tion concentrated on putting its broad 
Proposals into immediate effect in Puerto 
Rico, On this angle, the President con- 
ferred with Rexford Guy Tugwell, former 
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O’ Dwyer challenged La Guardia in New York mayoralty race 


Under Secretary of Agriculture, who will 
soon report formally on his six-month in- 
vestigation of ways and means of enforc- 
ing the legal limit of 500 acres that can be 
owned by any corporation in Puerto Rico. 
Although on the law books for 41 years, 
this limit had no teeth to enforce it, was 
hamstrung by law suits while some corpo- 
rate holdings grew to 20,000 acres, and 
was not finally upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States until last year. 





Reich Indictment 


Following swiftly on the smashing of a 
spy ring in this country, a Federal grand 
jury in Brooklyn, N.Y., last week leveled 
a unique indictment at the government 
of Nazi Germany: it baldly accused the 
Third Reich of conducting, in ten coun- 
tries stretching from Peru to China, a 
worldwide espionage plot directed against 
the United States. As co-conspirators, it 
named 37 individuals beyond the reach of 
Uncle Sam and 33 others rounded up in 
four states last month by the FBI 
(Newsweek, July 7). Disclaiming any 
thought of legal action against Berlin, the 
grand jury cited 65 overt acts in a 39- 
page (locument in which it alleged that 
the men and women now in custody had 
collected and transmitted to German 
agents secrets of a “military, naval, com- 
mercial, or industrial nature” since 1936. 
Seven of the conspirators have pleaded 
guilty, making themselves liable to maxi- 
mum terms of 22 years and fines of 
$10,000. 

Another Federal grand jury in St. Paul, 
Minn., indicted 29 persons in an alleged 
conspiracy to “bring about the over- 
throw by force of the government of the 
United States . . . by an armed revolu- 
tion.” Most of them were members of the 
powerful CIO General Drivers Union and 
all were members of the Socialist Workers 


(Trotskyite) party. Included were the 
three Dunne brothers, ringleaders of the 
fatal teamsters’ strike in Minneapolis in 
1934, and James P. Cannon, national sec- 
retary of the party and a former Com- 
munist. 





Fight on La Guardia 


For eight years the city government of 
overwhelmingly Democratic New York 
has been controlled by a coalition of con- 
servative Republicans, liberal American 
Laborites, and independent Democrats, 
who, under the general label of “fusion- 
ists,” have twice elected Fiorello H. La 
Guardia to four-year terms as Mayor and 
thus kept Tammany and allied Demo- 
cratic machines out of City Hall. This 
week the Mayor took time off from his 
direction of the scrap-aluminum drive as 
Civilian Defense Director to announce his 
candidacy for a third term in November. 

La Guardia’s announcement came five 
days after the Democratic leaders of New 
York, including National Chairman Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, had ignored New Deal 
pleas that they give the nomination to 
their nemesis. Instead, they hand-picked 
District Attorney William O’Dwyer of 
Kings County, 51-year-old Irish-born for- 
mer policeman and county judge who has 
solved 85 slayings committed by Brook- 
lyn’s Murder, Inc., syndicate. 





Kidnapped Bride 


Lynn V. Bowman, 19, red-haired, 
freckle-faced premedical student at the 
University of Kansas City, and a college 
mate, Lenore Bales, pretty, 18, and a bru- 
nette, eloped to Olathe, Kan., July 1 and 
were married. But her father, Walter J. 
Bales Jr., insurance executive, raised such 

‘a rumpus that they separated immediately 
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and an annulment suit was filed two days 
later. The newlyweds were forbidden to 
see each other. 

One morning last week Bowman, de- 
scribed as a “hotheaded youth,” decided 
on direct action. He marched into the spa- 
cious Bales mansion, seized his young 
bride by the wrists, and hustled her, bare- 
footed and clad only in a pink-flowered 
play suit, into her father’s station wagon. 
As they drove southwestward, she said lat- 
er, he forced her to sign a note saying “I 
Lenore Bales Bowman, swear that I love 
Lynn V. Bowman and do not want... 
our marriage broken up in any fashion.” 
She tried to escape several times, she in- 
sisted, but he always told would-be res- 
cuers she was a mental case. 

Spurred by a two-state alarm, police 
caught up with them in front of a Wichita 
hotel after a twelve-hour chase, and Bales 
lodged a charge of automobile theft 
against the youth. The bride said: “I’m 
certainly glad to see the police.” 





Verbal Sparks 


Name-calling and personal slurs vied 
with reasoning and discussion last week 
as the running battle of words over Ameri- 
can foreign policy grew in bitterness. 

Irked by Sen. Burton K. Wheeler’s pre- 


mature disclosure of the occupation of Ice- - 


land (Newsweek, July 14), President 
Roosevelt permitted his press conference 


~to quote him directly, in declining to an- 


swer a query about future troop move- 
ments: “I do not think it is right that 
I should pull a Wheeler.” Whereat the 
Montana isolationist jabbed back: “If the 
President would ‘pull a Wheeler,’ he would 
keep his promise to keep us out of war.” 


Angered at being branded by Secretary 
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Lenore Bales was ‘kidnapped’ 
by her husband, Lynn Bowman 


of the Interior Harold L. Ickes as a propa- 
gandist for the “Nazi party line,” Charles 
A. Lindbergh protested to the President 
against Ickes’ remarks and insisted that 
“I have no connection with any foreign 
government.” The Secretary replied that 
the aviator was “preaching appeasement 
and disunity, which is in the interest of a 
foreign government, namely Germany.” 

Whereupon Wendell L. Willkie, alarmed 
by the change of temper in the foreign- 
policy debate, appealed to a New York 
“Beat Hitler Rally” which had booed 
Lindbergh and Wheeler: “Let’s all save 
our boos for Hitler.” 





Straws in the Wind 


The fad of surveying, weighing, and 
otherwise working on public opinion was 
as popular as ever last week. Dr. George 
Gallup found a 3-1 margin in favor of the 
occupation of Iceland, and learned that 
only one person out of twenty knew even 
approximately the cost of the World War 
to the nation in either money or lives,* 
but that most thought entry into the pres- 


‘ent war would be more expensive in both. 


Final returns in the war polls of The New 
York Daily News and The Chicago Trib- 
une found 29.5 per cent of New Yorkers 
and 18.4 per cent of Illinois voters favor- 
ing immediate entry into the present con- 
flict. . 

Another sampling of public opinion, 
financed by the America First Committee 
and directed by President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 





*The Treasury Department estimates the 
money cost at $41,000,000,000. Army and 
Navy records show that 51,881 men were killed 
in action or died of wounds, and that 75,000 
more died of other causes. 


$650 worth of defense bonds. He is serving 
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showed 19 per cent in favor of active par. 
ticipation in the war now, compared with 
34.4 per cent who would favor participa. 
tion if England were being defeated, 455 
per cent if American ships are attacked o, 
sunk, 58 per cent if the Western Hemis. 
phere is attacked, and 93.6 per cent if the 
United States is attacked. The Hutchins 
survey also showed a 2-1 margin opposing 
the occupation of the Azores, the Cape 
Verdes, or any part of Africa; a 2-1 ma. 
jority believing that Congress rather than 
the President should decide on any action 
likely to lead to a shooting war, and a 3-] 
proportion feeling that full participation 
in the war cannot be avoided if American 
armed forces engage in armed hostility 
against Germany. 





Week in the Nation 


Ipteness: Unemployment faces 5,000, 
000 persons this year, despite the defense 
boom, Assistant Work Projects Commis. 
sioner Corrington Gill announced, adding 
that there is “no possibility” of a labor 
shortage except in highly skilled occupa- 
tions and in certain localities. A round 
1,000,000 will be supported by the WPA, 
which last year concentrated one-third of 
its funds and workers on projects related 
to national defense, such as airports and 
highways. 


Generosity: “If I can’t use the money, 
Uncle Sam can,” Johnny Vaugh, 38, of 
Union City, Tenn., declared as he bought 

















a life sentence for murder in the Tennessee 
State Penitentiary. 


Orrerr: The estate of Charles M. Schwab, 
the former multimillionaire chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. who died in 
1939, was authorized by the Cambria 
County (Pa.) Orphans Court to offer to 
its Pennsylvania creditors a payment of 
only 12.82 per cent on claims of $270,- 
188.41. 


Opportunity: “Go West, young woman,” 
the Census Bureau advised in announcing 
that the ratio of men to women is highest 
in the Mountain States. Nevada has 124 
men for every 100 women, compared with 
Massachusetts’ 94 per 100. 


Trme: Casper Appel, Los Angeles clec- 
trician, demanded a divorce from his wife, 
Jacqueline, charging that she smashed an 
alarm clock into his face with the words: 
“I’ve been told that you had a face that 
would stop a clock and I wanted to prove 
it.” 

Discrimination: President Roosevelt 
appointed Mark F. Ethridge, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, as chairman of a com- 
mittee to investigate complaints that 
Negroes are being discriminated against 
in seeking government and defense 
jobs. 
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Future of Conflict in Russia 


Holds Key to World Strategy 


Shifts in Policy Spurred 
as London and Tokyo Eye Clash; 
Fury of Nazi Attack Grows 


Along the eastern front the Battle of 
Russia still raged this week with the strug- 
gle moving slowly but ever deeper into 
Soviet territory. The Germans continued 
to claim that they were cracking the de- 
fenses of Leningrad, Moscow, and Kiev 
and added to this the assertion that the 
Soviet forces were being encircled and 
trapped in a series of pockets. The Rus- 
sians contended, on the other hand, that 
they were holding the Nazis to a slow, ex- 
tremely costly advance. Both sides, how- 
ever, agreed that the fighting exceeded in 
bitterness anything seen in the present war 
and that it was on a scale probably un- 
precedented. 

The western front lacked the clash of 
mass armies that characterized the east- 
em, but there the British also moved 
toward a showdown with the Reich. In the 
political sphere, Prime Minister Churchill 
took the decisive step of proclaiming the 
Soviet a full ally. In the battle of propa- 
ganda, the British launched a great “V for 
Victory” campaign, and the Germans 
promptly retaliated by attempting to steal 
their thunder. In the air war, the RAF 
resumed its pounding of German cities by 





night and assaults by day on objectives 
in the occupied countries. 

In the Middle East, the British com- 

pleted the occupation of Syria and thereby 
brought their troops to the frontiers of a 
wavering and unreliable Turkey. On the 
Libyan front, British patrol activity of 
the sort that presages an offensive was in- 
tensified. The RAF carried out a 
series of attacks on Axis lines of com- 
munications and made increasingly fre- 
quent and destructive air raids‘on Southern 
Italy. 
In the Far East, the Russian war and 
the events in the West threw a shadow 
across Japan and brought about the fall 
of the Cabinet. In a reorganization by Pre- 
mier Konoye, Foreign Minister Matsuoka, 
the architect of both the Axis alliance and 
the Japanese nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet, was dropped and the new Cabinet 
given a strongly nationalist, although con- 
servative, flavor. 


Significance 





The Russian-German campaign domi- 
nated the war through its dramatic quality 
and sheer mass. But it also affected the 
fundamental war strategy in every part of 
the world and on its outcome depended the 
development of the conflict from London 
to Tokyo. 

For the British it halted a rapidly grow- 
ing trend in favor of the abandonment of 


























The advancing German Army leaves flame and smoke in its wake 


efforts to fight the Germans on land and 
concentrate instead on sea and air warfare. 
This trend had been gaining ground in 
Britain since the retreat from Greece and 
the loss of Crete. Those disasters turned 
the tide against the advocates of a “Con- 
tinental” strategy, and their case was fur- 
ther undermined by the growing realiza- 
tion that Britain could not afford over- 
whelming sea and air power and a great 
army at the same time. 

The Russian campaign now gives the 
British the chance—and almost the obli- 
gation—of landing troops on the Continent 
without encountering an overwhelming op- 
position. But to take advantage of this 
circumstance the British must again revert 
to old “Continental” ideas of waging the 
war. This, in turn, requires a readjustment 
in the relationship of the army to the air 
force and navy, if a European land cam- 
paign is to be supported in sufficient force. 
And that brings the British back to the 
fundamental question: can the Soviet hold 
out long enough to make such a British 
course of “action successful? 

The Russian-German war also poses 
much the same problem for the British in 
the Middle East. Here, the British can 
strike indirectly at the Germans through 
an attack on Libya and by carrying the 
war to Italy. But to become deeply in- 
volved in such a campaign might prove 
disastrous if the Russian Army should sud- 
denly collapse. In that case, the British 
would need their maximum strength in 
this region to parry German thrusts from 
the Caucasus and Turkestan against their 
entire Middle East position. 

The development of Japanese policy like- 
wise rests in large part on the progress of 
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_ Lhe German advance threatens the heart of Soviet communication 
lines. Nazi thrusts (solid red arrows ) with Russian counterattacks 
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Squeeze threat: With Germany striking from the Arctic to the Black Sea, Russia faces Japan in the Far East 


the Germans in Russia. In their push to 
the south during the last year, the speed 
of the Japanese was conditioned by a de- 
sire to tie in their movements with the ex- 
pected Nazi invasion of Britain. Now, the 
German war machine is actually in motion 
against another of Tokyo’s potential en- 
emies. In this case, the Japanese must 
time any attack on Siberia even more 
carefully than the South Seas venture. The 
Nazis may reach there first from the op- 
posite side if the Japanese timing is too 
slow. 





Month of Victories 


But First 30 Days of Fighting 
Net Nazis No Decisive Triumph 


This week, for the first time, a cam- 
paign waged by Hitler’s armies went into 
its second month without an unmistakably 
decisive German triumph and without the 
end even in sight. The Nazis have won all 
the battles. Last week they capped their 
steady advances with the capture of Smo- 
lensk. But the war went on with the same 
fury and large-scale slaughter that marked 
the opening days as the Germans plunged 
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er and farther into what they them- 
gives called the “vast Russian spaces and 
masses of troops.” 


(ld Russia 

‘On the entire east front a tremendous 
struggle for a decision is being waged. 
Roughly 9,000,000 soldiers are facing each 
other here in a struggle the extent of which 
surpasses all historic conceptions. 


This German High Command commu- 
nique on July 17—presumably edited, like 
the others since the start of the Russian 
campaign, by the Fiihrer himself—was a 
bit of historic bombast. There is not com- 
bat space enough for 9,000,000 on the 
front, even though it does stretch 2,000 
miles from the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
Sea. The Nazis also claimed that the 
Russians were throwing in their last re- 
serves and that their fighting power was 
broken. Nevertheless, the tempo of the 
fighting steadily increased. And there was 
no question of its historic magnitude, set- 
ting, or importance. 

Among the lakes and birch forests to the 
north, and on the Bessarabian plains at 
the southern extremity, Germany’s Finnish 
and Rumanian allies claimed their re- 
spective advances. But the center of action 
ly in Northwestern Russia, between the 
Dnieper and Volga Rivers and the Baltic 
Sea. This brooding land of woods and 
swamps is the true “Starya Russa,” the Old 
Russia where the national melancholy was 
cradled, and also a rich share of the na- 

tional art, literature, and music. This is 
the land of which the peasant in “Boris 
Godunoff” sings, before the background of 
a burning village and falling snow: “La- 
ment, you true believers, for darkness 
comes upon Russia.” And this is the land 
which has swallowed more conquerors than 
it has nourished. 

One of the most important of Russia’s 
medieval cities was Novgorod, now directly 
in the path of the Nazi armies. Five cen- 
turies ago it had a population of 400,000, 
and its port knew the sailing ships of Eng- 
land as well as the high-prowed barques of 
India. Inside its ancient Kremlin are 
churches which display the master touch of 
German and Byzantine craftsmen. The 
vhole region is one of log-hut villages and 
onion-bulbous church domes, relics of a 
thriving past long ago drained of life by 
Peter the Great’s new city with its fancy 
i i architecture and big harbor, Lenin- 
stad. 

Across this country the German tanks 
toared and clanked last week directly 
toward Leningrad. The Nazis already had 
begun to refer to it as Petersburg, a name 
it never had, since the old name was St. 
Petersburg. The Czar Russianized it to 
Petrograd in the last war, and the Bol- 
sheviks renamed it after Lenin. 

Another section of the main German 
drive lay just south of the marsh and for- 
est section, the territory between Smo- 


Nazi soldiers investigate the concrete and steel of the Stalin line... 


lensk and Moscow, as much the historic 
core of the country as the Novgorod dis- 
trict. The capture of Smolensk was the 
only specific territorial gain claimed by the 
Germans last week, and they admitted 
that it had been taken only after hand-to- 
hand fighting that resulted in the virtual 
destruction of the city. 

In capturing Smolensk, the Germans 
surpassed Napoleon’s timetable for the 
first time. It put them about a month 
ahead of the Emperor, who in August 1812 
took the burned-out city. Napoleon had 
considered that, as Smolensk was a holy 
city to the Russians, they would fight for 
it and thus give him a chance to stage a 
battle of annihilation, the battle he was 
never able to fight and the battle which the 
Nazis have also proclaimed as their goal. 

The Germans, however, claimed this 
week that they had taken a long step 
toward the objective of wiping out Rus- 
sia’s Army by encircling and cutting off 
large forces in the Stalin Line break- 
through. But the High Command did not 
bear out these unofficial claims, and News- 
WEEK’s Berlin correspondent cabled: “For 
the first time in my memory, three of five 
Berlin papers omitted the daily report of 
the High Command. While it’s declared 
that operations continue according to plan, 
there were reports of fanatical resistance 
by the Reds, conjectures on the possibility 
that the main body of the Russian Army 
had retreated with large but not destruc- 
tive losses, others that it might be able to 
escape to the Urals, where a winter stand 
might be made, and rumors that an elite 
Russian Army remains at Vladivostok.” 

Another factor that was admittedly 
holding up the Germans was the weather. 
Both sides reported that bad weather was 
hampering operations, and in Western 
Russia in the summer this means only one 
thing--rain. July and August are the wet- 


test months, often with heavy showers 
every day. In the north these add to the 
impassability of the marshes and forests. 
The rain, however, also handicapped 
Russian movements of reinforcements from 
one part of the front to another. To im- 
mobilize these Soviet masses was one of 
the Germans’ chief chances of success, and 
last week they reported that the Luftwaffe 
had gone all out in attacks on communica- 
tions. The Nazis told of smashing trains, 
trucks, roadbeds, and stations. Much of 
the fury of this assault was directed at the 
main Leningrad-Moscow railroad and the 
Smolensk-Moscow line. Yet in the chief 
communications center of the country, 
Moscow, there were six air-raid alarms, in 
which apparently no bombs were dropped. 
But last Monday night the Moscow radio 
announced an attempted raid by 200 Nazi 
planes with a few penetrating the city’s 
defenses to cause slight damage. 


Commissars 


In this titanic struggle, one of the im- 
ponderables was the question as to wheth- 
er shaky morale constituted the feet of 
clay of the two giants. The stories about 
Hitler’s troubles with his generals (see 
page 22) had a bias, since they came from 
Russian, British, or Swiss sources. 

On the Soviet side, communiqués con- 
tinued to enumerate individual deeds of 
heroism both in the lines and in the fac- 
tories, where civilian men and women were 
working double and triple shifts. But there 
were three definite signs that Stalin was 
tightening the political control. First was 
the reelevation of political commissars to 
authority equal to the military comman- 
ders. These commissars had been reduced 
to mere morale officers after the dual- 
control system proved inefficient in the 
Finnish war. On July 17, an order an- 
nounced that their authority had been re- 
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stored in all commands from the regiment 
up. In the Red Army the regimental com- 
mander is the lowest with authority to re- 
move officers. Thus the apparent purpose 
was to put in the political commissar to 
tighten control over officers. For these po- 
litical officers are trained in Bolshevik 
theories of guerrilla warfare and might keep 
commanders of beaten units from surren- 
dering. Even the Germans last week ad- 
mitted that guerrilla fighting was on the 
increase. And there was also the question 
of the morale of the retreating Russians 
—the special province of the commissars. 

Stalin also appointed himself Defense 
Commissar in place of Marshal Timo- 
shenko, now commander of the central 
front. This gave the dictator the actual 
direction of the entire war effort and con- 
centrated still further power in his hands. 
In this connection, Moscow censors let 
through a story that, as Defense Commis- 
sar, the dictator. would lean heavily on 
Marshal Boris Shaposhnikoff, an Assistant 
Defense Commissar. Shaposhnikoff has a 
reputation as a keen strategist and is re- 
ported to be one of the most popular men 
in the Red Army. Finally, Stalin recom- 
bined into one Ministry the Home Affairs 
and National Security Commissariats, two 
branches into which the political police had 
been divided only a few months ago. At 
the head of it he put Vice Premier L. P. 
Beria, a Georgian and one of his closest 
friends. 





Minus Matsuoka 


Army and Navy Power Boosted 
in Shuffle of Konoye Cabinet 


As the dusk fell on Tokyo on July 16, 
an official motorcar whirled out of the city 
traffic and into the countryside, headed 
for the little pine-fringed seaside resort of 
Hayama, on the western side of the Miura 
peninsula, 36 miles from the capital. The 
passenger was Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye. He carried important tidings for 
Emperor Hirohito, who had shaken off the 
heat and political fever of the capital by 
taking refuge in his favorite house, a rus- 
tic villa with walls of unpainted timber, 
roof of tile, and floors of tatami, or straw 
slabs. Here Hirohito was free to indulge 
in two of his hobbies, pottering about his 
marine laboratory and playing records of 
Occidental music on his antiquated phono- 
graph. 

Konoye’s arrival at 9 o’clock ended all 
relaxation. The Cabinet, Hirohito was in- 
formed, had resigned in a body. This was 
the direct result of Germany’s attack on 
Russia, which left Japan in the embarrass- 
ing position of being tied by pacts to both 
belligerents. 

The next day the Emperor returned to 
Tokyo and conferred with six former 
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Brisbane Courier-Mail 
Nippon’s shadow alarms Australia 


form a new government. It was installed 
on July 18, exactly one year from the or- 
ganization of the preceding Cabinet. 

The outstanding change was the elimi- 
nation of Foreign Minister Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, a heavy tippler whose erratic, over- 
bearing ways had shocked official Tokyo. 
A proponent of close collaboration with 
Germany, Matsuoka participated in Ja- 
pan’s adherence to the Axis in September 
1940 and wangled the Russo-Japanese 
treaty of April 13, 1941 (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Week) . 

Matsuoka’s place was taken by Vice 
Admiral Teijiro Toyoda, 55-year-old for- 
mer naval attaché in London and Minister 
of Commerce in the preceding Cabinet. 
Known as a moderate, Toyoda is a broth- 
er-in-law of a director in the house of 
Sumitomo, one of the five great business 
oligarchies of Japan. 

Another important change was the ap- 
pointment of 75-year-old Baron Kiichiro 





Wide World 


Premiers. Konoye was commanded to Foreign Minister Toyoda of Japan 


Hiranuma as Vice Premier. Although an 
original follower of a pro-German policy 
Hiranuma lately embarked on a crusade 
to nip Nazi activities in Japan. The other 
key figures were holdovers from the for. 
mer Ministry: Lt. Gen. Eiki Tojo, Min. 
ister of War, and Admiral Koshiro Qiks. 
wa, Minister of the Navy. Out of a total 
membership of fourteen Ministers, foy; 
came from the army and three from the 
navy. 

By sacking Matsuoka, Konoye freed his 
hand to repudiate or modify Matsuoka’s 
policies, if it should prove expedient. By 
yielding greater control to the army and 
navy, he confronted the country with a 
unified central power constructed op 
strictly totalitarian lines. Foreign observ. 
ers, however, described the new Cabinet 
as a “stopgap” which would remain in con- 
trol for a cautious period of “fence sit- 
ting.” On Tuesday of this week, it was an- 
nounced in Tokyo that Toyoda had in. 
formed the German and Italian ministers 
that the new Konoye Cabinet planned no 
change in Japan’s foreign policy and would 
continue to adhere to the three-power pact. 





Eyes Toward Libya 


Indications of New Drive Flare 


as British Forces Occupy Syria 


Bastille Day, 1941, was nowhere grim- 
mer than in the Place des Cannons in 
Beirut, the capital of Lebanon. Troops 
lined up for review before Gen. Henri 
Dentz, French commander-in-chief, and 
on the Monument des Morts were heaped 
great piles of wreaths. It was Dentz’s last 
review in Syria. And the wreaths repre- 
sented the 2,000 dead in the futile cam- 
paign against the British that had just 
ended in an armistice and the capitula- 
tion of the Vichy forces. 

The next day British columns rolled 
down the boulevards of the city, and 
slouch-hatted Australian troops occupied 
Beirut. In the Grand Sérail Palace, Gen. 
Sir Henry Wilson, the British commander, 
and Gen. Georges Catroux, the head of the 
Free French forces, took formal posses- 
sion of the mandate. One of the armistice 
terms had demanded recognition of the 
Free French in the negotiations, and 
eventual British plans call for administra- 
tion of Syria by the de Gaullists. Other 
armistice terms stipulated the surrender 
by the French of all war supplies and gave 
the Vichy soldiers the choice of joining 
the Allied forces or of repatriation to 
France. Correspondents with the British 
reported, however, that Dentz had de- 
stroyed several ships and sent others to 
be interned in Turkey to keep them out of 
the hands of the British. 

In a few days British troops completed 
the occupation of all Syria and arrived at 
the frontier with Turkey. This enabled 
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them for the first time since the fall of 
France to establish efficient land commu- 
nications with the Turks, still their nomi- 
nal ally. 

In the last few months the basic foreign 
policy of Ankara has undergone a major 
change. From a policy of traditional 
friendship with Russia, initiated by the 
late Kemal Atatiirk, the Turks have 
switched to one of bitter antagonism. The 
direct cause of this lay in the heavy pres- 
sure that the Soviet put on Turkey for 
concessions in the Straits area and else- 
where ever since the start of the war. The 
Germans have already proclaimed public- 
lv that the Bolshevik Foreign Commissar, 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, during his visit 
to Berlin last fall, asked their help in forc- 
ing Turkey to terms, and one story even 
relates that the Nazis made recordings of 
Molotoff’s proposals and passed them on 
to Ankara. One result was the Turkish 
friendship treaty with the Reich on the 
eve of the Russian war, and last week the 
Turks received the Soviet-British alli- 
ance with notable coolness. British corre- 
spondents even indicated that Turkey 
probably would willingly participate in 
any conference called by Hitler at the 
end of the conflict with Russia. 

The settlement of the war in Syria also 
freed the hands of the British for action 
on their Libyan front. Last week there 
were many indications that preparations 
for an offensive were being made. The 
most important were British raids on Axis 
communications between Italy and Libya. 
These took the dual form of raids on Si- 
cian harbors, followed by a blow at 
Naples, and on Tripoli and Bengasi and an 
increasingly powerful offensive by both sea 
and air against Italian convoys crossing 
the Central Mediterranean. 

There was also a significant state of ac- 
tivity by the British force besieged at 
Tobruk, on the Libyan coast. From the 
beleaguered fortress, the British staged a 
series of night raids on the enemy lines. 
The actual number of troops involved was 
small, but the British claimed success in 
their main objective of wearing down the 
nerves of the Axis defenders. They re- 
ported that instead of counterraiding, the 
Axis troops betrayed their jitters by us- 
ing searchlights and laying down a bar- 
rage. And, most significant of all, the Brit- 
ish claimed that, except for armored 
formations, the German troops had been 
largely replaced by Italians. 





Yankee Coup 


Although fog and rain blotted out the 
English landscape on Sunday, an American 
got out his golf clubs and pottered around 
near an RAF airdrome. Another took snap- 
shots of the headquarters of the brigade 
guarding the field; a third Yankee, drunk, 
wandered in and. looked around, and a 
fourth threw a stick for his dog into some 
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The Geographical Factor in Russian Strategy 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


ions has to do with strat- 
egy, while topography belongs to the 
domain of tactics. In Russia, the Red 
Army’s defensive strategy is not only 
an acknowledgment of the superiority 
of its foe but also is suited to the ge- 
ography and topography of the country. 
This strategical defensive is designed 
specifically to delay the enemy and re- 
duce his striking power in each succes- 
sive attack. Simply stated, the ob- 
jective of the Nazis is the destruction 
of the Russian Field Army, while that 
of the Red forces is to prolong the war 
and avoid being destroyed. The Rus- 
sian defender has the advantage of se- 
lecting the actual ground over which 
the pursuer must march and the posi- 
tions in which the successive engage- 
ments are to be fought. And, too, the 
river lines run at right angles to the 
German advance, thus forcing the Nazis 
into river-crossing maneuvers—always 
delaying, and particularly to blitz war- 
fare. 

However, the success of the Russian 
defensive depends primarily on the 
leadership skill in getting out of the 
position to be abandoned just at the 
right moment. Too early would not de- 
lay the enemy sufficiently while too 
late might bring on a disorderly retreat. 
Above all, success will depend on the 
Red Army command’s resourcefulness 
in organizing a force in the rear in a 
position-in-readiness from which may 
be launched a major counterattack, the 
effectiveness of which would be en- 
hanced if timed while the enemy is un- 
der the belief that he is pursuing a re- 
treating foe. 


For success in this type of strat- 
egy, the Leningrad force is confronted 
with the greatest task (see map, page 
18). Marshal Voroshiloff, who com- 
mands this geographical sector, is 
threatened with encirclement by the 
German divisions coming from the west 
and south and the German-Finnish 
force from the north, and also is in 
danger of being cut off from the rest of 
Russia by the German advance on Mos- 
cow. So he may be forced into a trap 
unless he can extricate his command in 
a retreat eastward through Vologda. If 
the Leningrad army is capable of such 
a move and could be kept intact, it 


would then be available for combined 
action with the Timoshenko forces in 
the area east of Moscow, should that 
capital fall. 

In the Moscow, or central, area, Mar- 
shal Timoshenko faces the main at- 
tack of the German panzer divisions 
and the .best squadrons of the Luft- 
waffe. But, from a terrain point of 
view, the army of the center is ideally 
located for defensive strategy. Besides 
the open country of the zone of maneu- 
ver, its line of retirement, supply, and 
communication runs directly to the rear, 
while both flanks have some protection 
with the river barriers of the Volga on 
the north and the Dnieper on the south. 
Therefore, if this army has the power 
and mobility sufficient to avoid encir- 
clement, it should be able to withdraw, 
if necessary, all the way back to the 
Ural Mountains. 

The forces of Marshal Budenny in 
the Ukraine geographically and topo- 
graphically hold the strongest position 
of the three Red Army commands and 
possess an active aviation force that 
has given good account of itself. Al- 
though the sector from the Polish bor- 
der to Kiev has been penetrated, the 
Germans have made little headway in 
the southwest sector in the region of 
the Dniester. While the presence of 
German troops in the Kiev sector is a 
blow to the Russian defense of this 
great grain region, Kharkov, 250 
miles to the east, must be taken be- 
fore Hitler can become master of the 
Ukraine. 

Intrinsically, geography and terrain 
should serve the Russians better than 
they did either the Belgians and Dutch 
or the French and British in the com- 
paign of a year ago. Perhaps the salient 
question is whether the Nazi Luftwaffe 
can successfully disrupt the retreat and 
prepare the way for encirclement and 
destruction, once the main defenses of 
the Stalin Line have been broken. The 
country is vast in its expanse and open 
in character, which increases the task 
for the German Air Force. And, unless 
its power, plus that of the mechanized 
ground forces, can demoralize and dis- 
integrate the Russian armies, then, 
even with Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Kiev occupied, Germany will have 
gained no decisive victory. 
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Since Germany and Russia signed 
a nonaggression pact in 1939, four Jap- 
anese Cabinets have fallen, and now the 
fifth has been formed. Each Cabinet 
has had a different policy, the one con- 
necting link between all of them being 
the prosecution of the war in China. 
The Hiranuma Cabinet, which was en- 
gaged in trying to strengthen the Anti- 
Comintern Pact signed by Italy and 
Germany as well as by Japan, fell when 
the Russo-German nonaggression pact 
was signed. The Abe Cabinet had for a 
policy noninvolvement in the European 
war, but fell because it was not consid- 
ered sufficiently forceful. This Cabinet 
was succeeded by the Yonai-Arita Cab- 
inet, which might have followed the 
line of its predecessor had not the 
German victories on the Continent 
encouraged more venturesome ele- 
ments. 
In the wake of Yonai’s fall came the 
second Konoye Cabinet with Matsuoka 
as Foreign Minister. He it was who 
engineered the tie-up with the Axis and 
nonaggression pact with Russia, and 
gave the greatest signs of willingness to 
let Japan be used by Hitler as a tool to 
divert our aid from Britain. 

All this political instability in Japan 
would be of only secondary interest to 
us, but for the obvious fact that Japan 
in the east and Germany in the west 
are complementary parts of the same 
war picture. Hence our policy, and es- 
pecially our Navy policy, has to be in- 
fluenced by our judgment of how well 
or how ill the two parts are fitting to- 
gether. 


Now, when Matsuoka engineered 
the Russo-Japanese nonaggression pact, 
it looked as though his position were 
§ strong, but the Nazi declaration of war 
{ upon Russia completely undermined his 
strength. And all during his tenure of 
§ office he had to contend with various 
divergent elements, some bitterly  anti- 
Russian, many not pro-Axis, some lib- 
eral and opposed to an economic sys- 
tem patterned after the Nazis. 

All were in agreement, however, that 
the Chinese war was a mess, and Mat- 
suoka’s greatest contribution was to get 
Italy and Germany to recognize the 
puppet government setup in Nanking. 
But even there, as long as Great Brit- 





A Look Behind the Tokyo Cabinet Shake-up 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


ain and the United States withheld rec- 
ognition and Chungking continued the 
war, this did not get Japan very far. 

In fact, the practical results of all of 
Matsuoka’s policies, with the single ex- 
ception of the economic foothold gained 
in Indo-China, did- not carry Japan far 
along the path she desired. That was 
the underlying cause of the fall of Ko- 
noye’s Cabinet. It has been replaced 
by one which in all probability will 
seek to cut adrift from all leading 
strings and initiate a policy which looks 
to Japan’s own interest as paramount 
over any previous agreements or courses 
of action heretofore taken. 


What would Japan gain if, at Hit- 
ler’s behest, she moved against Russia 
and attacked Vladivostok? A military 
expedition would have to be escorted 
by an adequate naval force, and Russia 
is supposed to have some 70 submarines 
in Far Eastern waters, together with 
her mines and an air force which would 
take a heavier sea toll than Japan can 
afford. And even if successful, she 
might be picking cherries for Hitler to 
eat later. 

To the south, any attack upon Sing- 
apore or the Netherlands Indies would 
hopelessly alienate powers that could be 
helpful later, particularly in the matter 
of the dollars which Japan needs to ef- 
fect an economic rehabilitation. Indo- 
China is a tempting bait, but a mili- 
tary venture there only increases the 
mistrust the liberal powers now hold 
for Japan, and sure as fate they are the 
ones that will have the predominant 
voice in the settling of world affairs 
when this war is over. 

So we probably can count on the 
new Cabinet sticking closely to a pol- 
icy of national self-interest, as distinct 
from visionary adventures, until Hitler 
can come through with some surer proof 
than he has offered to date that the 
payoff is going to come from his side. 
The Japanese have subtle minds, and 
they undoubtedly have caught the im- 
plications of the story going around 
Europe about the German general who 
berated an Italian colleague for not in- 
vading Malta. The Italian replied: 
“Well, Malta is an island too.” The 
Japanese will have to be shown that 
Russia is not a China too. 








bushes, then followed the dog in to get the 
direction of the machine gun located there. 
Then, at a signal, twenty Americans, most 
of them businessmen and some paunchy 
but all armed with guns, tear-gas bombs, 
and grenades, rose from hiding and over. 
powered a guard at a gap in the barbed 
wire. While some guarded the surprised 
and overwhelmed brigade staff, others 
rushed upstairs in headquarters and 
scooped up maps and papers. 

The attackers belonged to the unit or. 
ganized by Brig. Gen. Wade Hampton 
Hayes, a banker who formerly commanded 
New York’s old Seventh Regiment, among 
American residents of Britain, and were 
the only Home Guard outfit taking part in 
a British Army war game. Umpires rule] 
that they had successfully captured the 
airdrome guarded by 300 men whose equip- 
ment included Bren guns and heavy ma- 
chine guns. The defending British protested 
that the attack had come “too soon,” and 
the umpires did make the Americans re- 
turn the maps and papers so the game 
could. go on. The unit marched away 
whistling Yankee Doodle. 





Britain’s ‘Vth Column’ 


Last Jan. 14, Victor de Laveleye, a mem- 
ber of the Belgian Parliament exiled in 
London, in a broadcast to his homeland, 
proposed the use of the letter V as a sym- 
bol of passive resistance in Nazi-occupied 
lands. The V stood not only for “victory” 
and for the French “Victoire” but also for 
“Vreiheid” and “Vrijheid,” the words for 
freedom in Flemish and Dutch respective! 
Soon the sign was chalked up on walls, 
signs, houses, and even on dusty fenders of 
German cars. It spread to Norway, where 
it was taken to stand for “ve vil vinne.”— 
“we will win.” 

The scheme rapidly evolved into the 
most ambitious British propaganda cam- 
paign of the war. On July 4, the British 
Broadcasting Corp. carried speeches in all 
European languages. These were sprinkled 
with the Morse code for V, three dots and 
a dash. The announcers explained: “When 
you knock on a door, there is your knock.” 
The opening bar of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, three short notes and a long 
note, known as the fate theme, was chosen 
as the leitmotif of the movement. Britain 
claimed that, in the Paris area alone, 6,200 
persons were arrested for using “the sign 
of the V.” Other reports told of telegraph- 
ers signing off with the signal, drummers 
beating it out, and many people ringing 
doorbells with three shorts and a long. 

Encouraged by the success, Britain pro- 
claimed July 20 as “V Day.” V Clubs 
were formed in Britain and the United 
States, and over the BBC the announcer, 
Colonel Britton—all 31 of him, since the 
same name was used by the announcer in 
each language, and the identity of the 
original was kept secret—read a message 
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London Daily Express 


Britain’s version of how Hitler mistrusts his staff 


from Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
It described the V sign as “a portent of 
the fate awaiting Nazi tyranny.” Colonel 
Britton added: “The V army is an army 
which Germany fears . . . let the V splash 
from one end of Europe to the other.” 
Radio listeners were exhorted to open their 
Bibles to Daniel V, which contains the 
words written on the wall: “Mene mene 
tekel upharsin,” or “God hath numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it.” 


V Switch 
The Nazis chose the “you’re another” 


mode of counterattack: They claimed the 
campaign for their own. By Monday, the 


- Berlin radio vaunted that German Vs had 


been flung over all occupied lands. Banners 
and painted letters appeared in public 
squares, “on houses, motorcars, towers, and 
trams. In Prague, a café and a movie 
theater were renamed Viktoria. The Eiffel 
Tower in Paris carried a V flag. News- 
papers were splashed with the emblem on 
their front pages. The three dots and a 
dash were used for radio programs. De- 
spite their energy in leaping into the V 
war, the Nazis were at a disadvantage. The 
common German word for victory is “sieg” 
and the word “Viktoria,” dragged out for 
the occasion, is rarely used to describe a 
military triumph. Moreover, the plagiarism 
left a clear opening for those so minded in 
conquered lands to flaunt the Nazi V to 
express British V sentiments. 


{ Until the German-Russian war began, 
the Axis had almost a monopoly on fan- 


tastic stories designed to harm the enemy.. 


In the Russians, however, the Nazis 
met their equals. Moscow’s broadcasters, 
trained for years in the game of influenc- 
ing opinion abroad, have so far spread 
tales that Reichsmarshal Hermann Gér- 
ing, after opposing the attack on Russia, 
quarreled with Hitler and was thrown into 


a concentration camp, that Hitler had suf- 
fered an epileptic attack, and that Musso- 
lini was ready to make peace with Britain. 
While these were accepted with skepticism 
abroad, the failure of the Nazis to spike 
the Géring story led some foreign observ- 
ers to believe that the Reichsmarshal, 
champion of the Junkers and industrialists, 
may have run into trouble. On July 20 the 
Russians provided a new one to badger 
the Nazis. The Moscow radio reported that 
a number of generals in the High Com- 
mand had been replaced and several high 
officers had committed suicide. Field Mar- 
shal Walter von Reichenau, who com- 
manded in Northern France, was said to 
have been ousted, and Gen. Siegmund List, 
Gen. Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, and Gen. 
Nikolaus von Falkenhorst were reported 
under Gestapo surveillance. 





Belgian Defiance 


One of the civilian heroes of the World 
War was Burgomaster Adolphe Max of 
Brussels, imprisoned for not kowtowing to 
the Kaiser’s forces when they occupied the 
Belgian capital. He died at 69 in 1939, soon 
after the ‘outbreak of this war, and was 
succeeded by an old friend and alderman, 
Dr. Francois Joseph Vandemeulebroeck, 
62, a physician by profession. Though but 
5 feet 5, the new burgomasier tipped the 
scales at 230 pounds. He was a noted bowl- 
er and archer, appreciated the brew of 
Louvain, and, on the basis of his triple 
chins, took three kisses instead of one 
from the queen of the annual St. Cath- 
erine’s Market pageant. 

Last week two young Belgian airmen 
who flew to Britain in a ramshackle train- 
ing plane to join the Free Belgians brought 
the news that the Brussels burgomaster, 
like Max, had been arrested for defying 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept.-27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by 
June 24 France, with Pétain as Premier, 
had accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British morale. 
Italy conquered British Somaliland and 
invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s. invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt begun Dec. 9, drove the 
Italians as far as Bengasi, Libya, by 
Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove British from Greece by May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed, and between April 19- 
May 31 the British defeated an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
German air-borne forces drove the Brit- 
ish off Crete in a twelve-day attack 
ended June 1. On June 8 British and 
Free French forces invaded Syria and on 
July 12 won an armistice. On June 18 a 
Turko-German pact was signed, and four 
days later Hitler attacked Russia, driv- 
ing through the [ussian-held buffer 
states and reaching the Stalin Line by 
July 6. On July 7 the U.S. occupied Ice- 
land, and on July 12 London and Mos 
cow signed a mutual-aid pact. ‘ 


Last Week 


July 18—The Nazis reported the cap- 
ture of Smolensk on the road to Moscow; 
Premier Konoye of Japan formed a new 
Cabinet, dropping Foreign Minister Mat- 
suoka. 


July 21—Moscow reported its lines are 
holding against German offensive; Nazis 
claimed annihilation of encircled Red 
forces. 
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In a daylight bombing raid the RAF swept low over Rotterdam 


the Germans. He issued a proclamation 
saying he had been dismissed from office 
for refusing to cooperate. The Nazis 
slapped first a 5,000,000- and then a 10,- 
000,000-franc fine on the Belgians, and 
copies of the proclamation reappeared 
again as fast as they were torn down. 

Vandemeulebroeck’s proclamation ended 
with: “God will protect Belgium and its 
King.” And during the week London also 
heard that King Leopold had again turned 
down an offer brought him by the Belgian 
Fascists, known as Rexists, to cooperate 
with the Germans, preferring to remain as 
a military prisoner at Laeken, his castle 
outside Brussels. 


Shipping War 
The British Admiralty announced on 


July 15 that June shipping losses were 
329,296 tons, making a grand total of 


_ 7,118,122 tons of British, Allied, and neu- 


tral vessels lost in the 22 months of war. 
While the June figure was the lowest since 
January, Britain was nonetheless losing 
4,000,000 tons a year, which is consider- 
ably more than is currently produced by 
Britain and the United States combined. 
However, Harry Hopkins, Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator, declared in London that 
6,000,000 tons of American ships would be 
turned out next year (see page 13). 
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Excerpts from letters and cables re- 
ceived from NEwsweEEK correspondents 
last week: 


Bertin: The German people are al- 
most as interested in the next moves 
of the United States as they are in the 
Russian campaign. The Nazi news- 
papers have done a good job, especial- 
ly since the occupation of Iceland, in 
preparing the German people for the 
possible entrance of the United States 
into the war . . . Vacationers here are 
reminded to take their food cards on 
their trips and are warned that excess 
drinking of alcoholic beverages and 
even ersatz coffee is unpatriotic and 


harmful to the Fatherland. 


Caro: On the Libyan war front the 
British send frequent raiding patrols 
whose purpose is to capture prisoners 
and get information on Nazi-Italian 
moves from them. The German soldiers 
all keep diaries. Without exception 
these describe the desert with awe and 
fear and picture the Nazi soldier’s lot 
as “terrible and lonesome.” 





Light and Dark Moments in the War Cites 
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Lonvon: The Syrian success, the lack 
of air raids, the gigantic RAF offensive 
against Germany, United States Ma- 
rines in Iceland, and the steady flow of $ 
food to the island have all contributed 
to a growing optimism in Britain this 
week. Of course, the Russian war { 
stands out above everything else. The | 
general feeling is that -Hitler is dis- 
appointed by the strong resistance he 
has met, but nothing has yet occurred 
in the way of a serious reversal to his 
forces which would give Britons 
grounds for complacency. . . . Here’s 
one of the latest draft-dodging stories: 
A reluctant conscript faced the army 
oculist who asked him to read a chart. 
“What chart?” asked the draftee. The 
doctor persevered: “Just sit down in 
that chair and I'll show you.” “What 
chair?” asked the man. Deferred be- 
cause of bad eyesight, the draftee went | 
to a nearby movie. When the lights 
came on, he was horrified to discover 
the oculist in the next seat. “Excuse 
me,” said the conscript as calmly as he 
could, “does this bus go to Shipley?” 








At the same time, the Admiralty als 
wrote finis to the regular announcement of 
sea losses “because valuable information jg 
by this means given to the enemy.” Ap. 
parently the British felt their figures kept 
the Germans too closely informed on the 
results of the sea war as well as the com. 
parative values of the various weapons, 
U-boats, surface raiders, and long-range 
bombers. In the first two years of the 
World War, the British gave the number 
of ships sunk but not their tonnage. then 
reversed the method by announcing ton. 
nage without numbers. In the present jn. 
stance the Admiralty said that henceforth 
shipping losses would be announced only 


_ at irregular intervals. 


The German and British Air Forces last 
week both concentrated on targets con. 
nected with the Battle of the Atlantic. 
The heaviest raid by the Luftwaffe was on 
the Yorkshire port of Hull on July 17. The 
British said they shot down 47 of the raid- 
ers, the biggest total claimed in a single 
raid since last year’s blitz peak. The RAF, 
still far more active than the Luftwaffe, 
singled out docks, shipping, and shipyards 
in the leading German or conquered ports, 
Bremen, the nearby U-boat yard at Vege- 
sack, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Ostend, and Boulogne were all blasted. 

The British also scored heavily in day- 
time raids. The biggest and boldest was on 
July 16. Several squadrons of Blenheims 
swooped down over the harbor of Rotter- 
dam so low that they nearly grazed the 
mast tops. Some of the pilots reported that 
they could see Dutch people waving to 
them. The raiders .claimed to have de- 
stroyed or disabled for a long time seven- 
teen ships of a total of 100,000 tons. 





Bolivian Crackdown 


Bolivia became a favorite stamping 
ground for footloose Nazis long _beiore 
Adolf Hitler climbed to power. One of the 
infiltration pioneers was Ernst Roehm, 
early friend of the Fiihrer, who reorganized 
the Bolivian army between 1927 and 1930. 
After his return to Germany, where he was 
murdered in the 1934 “blood purge,” many 
of his aides became pilots for Bolivia's 
German-owned air line. Synchronizing with 
expansion of Nazi influence, a home-grown 


-brand of Fascism sprang up. This reached 


a climax on July 14, 1937, when Lt. Col. 
German Busch made himself dictator with 
the aid of Maj. Elias Belmonte, only 32 
years old but already implicated in several 
political assassinations. Later Belmonte 
was sent to Berlin as military attaché, and 


. when Busch committed suicide on Aug. 23, 


1939, constitutional government was re- 
stored. 

Nazi propaganda, however, went on 
apace. The government took action in May 
of this year by seizing control of the air 
line Lloyd Aereo Boliviano and again in 
June when the Cabinet was reorganized in 
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order to provide a bulwark against a Nazi 
plot to incite strikes and uprisings. 

Last week President Enrique Pefiaranda 
del Castillo proclaimed a state of siege, 
declaring that the government had uncov- 
ered a plot to “foment alarm and anarchy 
in the nation.” At the same time the Ger- 
man Minister, Ernst Wendler, formerly 
consul in New Orleans, was ordered to 
leave the country. Totalitarian newspapers 
were suppressed, and the La Paz police, in 
a series of arrests, claimed to have run 
down “a revolutionary movement” head- 
ed by Belmonte and a German named 
Schroth, former head of the air line. Po- 
lice at Tarija in the Bolivian oil fields ar- 
rested former Finance Minister Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, declaring he had played an im- 
portant part in the movement. A Cabinet 
Minister declared that a Nazi putsch had 
been thwarted. Political circles buzzed with 
a rumor that the plot had contemplated 
ousting Pefiaranda and setting up Bel- 
monte in his place. 

Bolivia, the third largest South Ameri- 
can nation in area and the fifth in popula- 
tion, is a vital link in hemisphere defense 
because it is the world’s third largest pro- 
ducer of tin. Its output last year was 27,- 
648 tons, compared with 54,000 tons by 
British Malaya and 28,200 tons by the 
Netherlands Indies. 


q President Fulgencio Batista of Cuba re- 
shufled his Cabinet last week, making 
seven changes of personnel. The move was 
designed to present a more acceptable line- 
up to Congress, which has refused to pass 
the President’s new budget and tax bill. 
The newcomers were: Former President 
Federico Laredo Bri, now an influential 
member of the Senate, Minister of Justice; 
Oscar Garcia Montes, another influential 
Senator, who recently visited Washington 
where he helped to negotiate the $25,000,- 
000 loan granted to Cuba by the Export- 
Import Bank, Minister of Finance; Dr. 
Carlos Marques Sterling, former member 
of the House of Representatives and ex- 
president of the constitutional assembly 
which drew up the Constitution of 1940, 
Minister of Labor; José Mendigutia, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, Min- 
ister of Public Works; Andrés Rivero 
Aguero, Minister of Agriculture; Dr. Sergio 
Garcia Marruz, Minister of Health; Sen. 
Santiago Verdeja, Minister Without Port- 
folio. Both Havana and Washington re- 
ported that-the reshuffle was mainly sig- 
nificant because it indicated Batista’s de- 
sire to get along with Congress instead 
of overriding it, in order to keep his 
status as a ruler of a Western Hemisphere 
democracy. 


{A fortnight ago Peru agreed “in prin- 
ciple” to let Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United States mediate its border war with 
Ecuador. Last week Ecuador also replied, 
accepting mediation “conditionally.” The 
reply stipulated that as a first step the 
mediators name observers to examine the 


"Wide World 
Iron Cross oak leaves for Moelders 


frontier situation. Military action sub- 
sided to a few exchanges of shots along 
the disputed frontier. 





Luftwaffe Dice 


Baron Manfred von Richthofen, leading 
German air ace of the World War, scored 
80 victories before being shot down himself 
on the Somme front in 1918. Lt. Col. Wer- 
ner Moelders, 28, ranking German ace of 
the present conflict, already has beaten 
Richthofen’s record by a considerable mar-: 
gin. 

On July 15, according to Berlin, Moeld- 
ers downed five Russian planes. That 
brought his score up to 101, not counting 


| 





Propaganda Minister Bracken 


Wide World 
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the fourteen he picked off in the Spanish 
war. Next day Adolf Hitler gave him the 
Reich’s highest award for bravery, the 
oak leaves with swords in diamonds on 
the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. He 
was the first member of the Nazi forces 
to be so honored. DNB, the official Nazi 
news agency, reported that he was con- 
gratulated by Marshal Hermann Goring, 
whom Moscow had in the doghouse (see 
page 22). 


Shifts by London 


Propaganda and India Affected 
by Changes in Policy and Men 





At the beginning of the war, the British 
Ministry of Information had 999* em- 
ployes, of whom only 43 had ever had any 
newspaper experience. One Minister after 
another tried to cope with the hopeless 


- muddle caused by bureaucracy, red tape, 


chiselers looking for soft jobs, and inexperi- 
ence in the field of propaganda. Lord Mac- 
millan, a distinguished jurist, was the first; 
then came Sir John (now Lord Reith, the 
engineer who once ran the government- 
operated British -Broadcasting Corp. and 
is at present Minister of Works, and after 
him Alfred Duff Cooper, who resigned as 
First Lord of the Admiralty as a protest 
against the Munich pact. 

The British press and public and foreign 
correspondents, especially the Americans, 
remained dissatisfied. In a Parliamentary 
debate on July 3, Duff Cooper admitted 
that he had not been able to get the au- 
thority to force other Ministries, espécially 
those of the armed services, to give out the 
information which press and public wanted. . 

This week the Ministry of Information 
launched its most effective propaganda to 
date in the V-day broadcasts (see page 
22). But it was too late to save Duff 
Cooper. On V-day Sunday, Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill turned the thank- 
less job over to still another, and, inci- 
dentally, the first newspaperman to hold 
it. To succeed Duff Cooper, who was 
given the Cabinet sinecure of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and ordered to 
the Far East as special war-policy coordi- 
nator, Churchill appointed Brendan 
Bracken, his own 40-year-old Parliamen- 
tary private secretary and one of his most 
intimate friends. ! 

Bracken is a live wire, 6 feet tall, with a 
crown of red hair, who was born in Dublin 
and raised in Australia. At 24 he started a 
whole string of financial papers by found- 
ing The Banker and then The Financial 
News, Journal of Commerce, and Investors 





*Qn June 19 Duff Cooper announced that 
the staff of the Ministry of Information was 
1,801, plus the postal and telegraph censor- 
ship bureau of 3,808 men and 6,635 women. 
The Ministry has only 42 people studying and 
reporting on British public opinion. 
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British Combine 


Water Hole: London was practically burned to the ground in the 
famous fire of 1666, and when Hitler’s Luftwaffe rained incendiaries in 
the first air blitz of September 1940 inadequate distribution of the water 
supply almost caused a repetition of the catastrophe. But the city firemen 
are making good use of the gaping foundations of the many bomb-wrecked 
buildings scattered throughout the capital. Filled with water, they become 
reservoirs into which suction pumps can be placed to fight future fires. 





Chronicle. He also is managing director 
of The Economist, owning 50 per cent of 
its stock, and controls the Eyre & Spottis- 


woode printing firm. Asked. how he stood — 


on the revised prayer book during a Par- 
liamentary debate several years ago, he 
replied: “My dear sir, we print it.” En- 
tering Parliament in 1929, he was one 
of Churchill’s most ardent supporters 
from the start and, like Churchill, is en- 
thusiastic, full of energy, and a good 
speaker. 

At the same time, Churchill made Har- 
old Nicolson, the Information Ministry’s 
Parliamentary secretary, a governor of the 
BBC, which has been condemned, chiefly 
for dullness, just about as much as the In- 
formation Ministry. Nicolson, former dip- 
lomat and author, biographer of Lord 
Curzon and Dwight Morrow, was host 
to the Lindberghs when they lived in 
England. 


India 

It also was announced that Sir Girja 
Shankar Bajpai, member of the executive 
council of the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Governor General and Viceroy of India, 
had been appointed the first Indian envoy 
to Washington. In reciprocation, President 


Roosevelt sent the Senate the nomination 
of Thomas Wilson, now United States 
Consul General at Calcutta, as Minister 
to India. This exchange, made although 
India has not been granted Dominion 
status, apparently was connected with the 
growing importance of India as a base for 
war supplies and the future destination of 
more American supplies. 


Russia 


Ever since the Nazi attack on Russia, 
varying shades of British opinion have va- 
riously interpreted the Soviet status as that 
of an ally, an associate—as the United 
States was in the last war—or, among arch 
Tories, as an intruder. Duff Cooper got a 
laugh in Commons last week when he an- 
nounced that the BBC would discontinue 
its Sunday broadcasts of the national an- 
thems of all the allies, and would play 
their national music instead. Everybody 
knew it was a dodge to avoid playing the 
Internationale. 

On July 15, Churchill ended the am- 
biguity when he told Commons that the 
British-Russian agreement to give mutual 
aid and make no separate peace “is, of 
course, an alliance, and the Russian people 
are now our allies.” 


Sidelights of the War 


Pope Pius XII, who is 65 and none too 
robust, was under his doctor’s care for 
nervous exhaustion caused by worry over 
the war. He has refused to go to the 
summer villa at Castel Gandolfo but 
works in a cool cottage in the Vatican 
gardens. 


{ In December 1939, Carl Erdmann Count 
von Pueckler, a 21-year-old German who 
had been working in the Ford factory at 
Detroit and as a farm laborer, came to The 
New York Herald Tribune and, in broken 
English, asked for a job. He quickly mas- 
tered the American idiom and became a 
star reporter. In 1931 he returned to Ger- 
many and went to work in the Berlin of- 
fice of The New York Times. When Hitler 
came to power in 1933, Count von Pueckler 
was sent to London as correspondent for 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. There, 
unlike many Nazi correspondents, he got 
along smoothly with British and American 
colleagues. One of his books, “How Strong 
Is England,” published in 1939 several 
months before the war started, was praised 
by reviewers in the United States for its 
objectivity. Last week Berlin announced 
that he had been killed while serving as a 
lieutenant in a panzer division on the 
Russian front. 


q A “bareleg beauty bar” was opened in 
London last week for women who wish to 
save clothing coupons. For threepence a 
leg, they can have artificial stockings of 
rainproof suntan lotion sprayed on. 


{ Because of the depreciation in currency, 
Vichy courts now multiply fines by eleven. 


gq According to the German-dominated 
Brussels Zeitung, the German Army saves 
40 per cent of the usual space required for 
meat provisioning by pressing frozen 
cooked meat into cardboard boxes. Cheese, 
applesauce, and jam are supplied in 
powder form, and sauerkraut comes in 


cubes. 


§ The French are drinking twice as much 
wine as usual because of the food shortage. 


q A German Government decree of July 
17 banned conversation in cafés and beer 
halls while German High Command and 
Italian Army Communiqués are being 
broadcast. 


{ According to a recent survey by army, 
navy, and air-force canteen departments, 
beer sales account for only 5 per cent of 
the turnover of British canteens, as com- 
pared with 98 per cent in the last war. 


| The British censor’s ban on references 
to the weather is one of the chief tribula- 
tions of sports writers. Racing tipsters can- 
not say whether the tracks are soft or hard, 
and cricket writers have to make up all 
sorts of vague excuses as to why the play- 
ing stopped or the scoring was unusually 
low. 
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DEFENSE 





Shake-Up Heralds Army’s Plan 


for Younger Officer Personnel 


Measures Before Congress 
Would Hasten Further Changes; 
Merit Promotions on Program 


Napoleon became a general at the age of 
24, and when he won his greatest victory 
in the battle of Austerlitz he was only 36. 
Alexander whipped the Persian army of 
Darius at the age of 25. Hannibal was 
about 30 when he crossed the Alps. Gen- 
ghis Khan and Caesar were great soldiers 
at early ages, and won their most brilliant 
victories in their early 50s. 

In contrast to the youth of these great 
military leaders of history, the command- 
ing generals of America’s armed forces are 
men in the neighborhood of 60.* Because 
methods of warfare have changed and gen- 
erals can do a better job by planning and 
directing operations than by leading the 
charges, they needn’t be as young phys- 
ically as the generals of the past. But 
they must be young enough mentally to 





*This was not always true. George A. Custer, 
who made his famous last stand against the 
Sioux at Little Big Horn, Mont., was jumped 
from a lieutenant to a brigadier general at the 
age of 23 during the Civil War. The promotion 
made good Custer’s boasts to his comrades, but 
the reason for it has never been explained. 


Caiay at 
Army shake-up makes Maj. Gen. 
F, M. Andrews Caribbean chief ... 
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...as Army takes delivery on its first dive bombers—Douglas A-24s 
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reject conservatism, to be audacious and 
unorthodox when necessary, and willing to 
risk their reputations to save their coun- 
try. To get these qualities, Germany has 
eliminated older officers, with the result 
that the average of her highest ranking 
generals now is about 52 years. 

The War Department would like to see 
a somewhat similar reduction in the ages 
of its field officers, though not necessarily 
as low an age average as Germany’s. As 
a starter toward this goal, Army efficiency 
legislation to eliminate red tape in giving 
deadwood officers the ax now is pending in 
Congress (NEwswEEK, July 14). A sec- 
ond step was seen in some of the transfers 
of 28 general officers last week and seven- 
teen more this week in an Army shake-up. 

Although Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, tactfully refrained from 
labeling any of the shifts as due to his 
wish to get younger men into the field and 
older men on desk jobs, and many of the 
shifts were obviously routine, in sum total 
the changes appeared to carry out the new 
War Department policy. 

One of the most important shifts was 
that of Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, 57- 
year-old Air Force officer, from chief of 
Caribbean air defense to supreme com- 
mand of Caribbean defenses. He replaced 
Lt. Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis, 62-year-old 
cavalryman, a construction expert who 
was sent to the Caribbean during base 
building, and whose new assignment is 
command of the Fifth Corps Area. Gen- 
eral Andrews’ appointment is in line with 
the new policy of giving command of any 
district to the branch of the service which 
plays the greatest role in thé area. 

The Air Force came in for further 
changes later in the week when new com- 
manders were assigned to three of the na- 
tion’s four Air Forces. These changes place 
the First, Second, and Third Air Forces 
respectively under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Herbert A. Dargue, 54, Maj. Gen. 
Millard F. Harmon, 53, and Maj. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton, 51, an Annapolis grad- 
uate who resigned from the Navy to 
become a soldier. Maj. Gen. Jacob E. 
Fickel retains command of the Fourth Air 
Force. 

Of all the changes last week, the neces- 
sity of replacing Maj. Gen. Adna R. 
Chaffee, 56, commander of the new Ar- 
mored Force, caused the Army the most 
regret. A brilliant tactician who was 
preaching invincibility of the tank before 
the German panzers demonstrated it, Gen- 
eral Chaffee contracted pneumonia a year 
ago in a period of exhaustion after estab- 
lishing the Armored Force. He is still ail- 
ing and on indefinite leave. To replace 
him, the War Department selected Maj. 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 53, an artilleryman 
who is considered one of the go-gettingist 
generals in the field. 

While this job of personnel revamping 
went forward, the Army checked over its 
new tactics and began to show signs of 
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catching up on modern equipment. Sixty 
field officers met in Washington to ex- 
change notes on practical anti-tank de- 
fenses, then went to Fort Knox to tell the 
Armored Force how to overcome them. At 
the same time, the Army reversed its pol- 
icy of ignoring dive-bombing warfare and 
accepted delivery of the first planes of this 
type from the Douglas Aircraft Co. The 
Army dive bomber is the Douglas A-24, 
the equivalent of the SBD-3 being turned 
out in large quantities for the Navy. 


Significance-— 

Necessary as it is for the Army to weed 
out its unfit officers and to find tasks in 
which the others are most efficient, the 
shuffling of officer personnel is a ticklish 


job. For though every commissioned man 
agrees that revitalizing of the service is a 


. good thing—providing it doesn’t hit him— 


military men as a class have a fierce pride. 
Hurt this way too much and the Army 
will have a major morale problem on its 
hands. 

For that reason, General Marshall is 
going easy for the present, trying to make 
the shake-up as painless as possible. To 
console generals deprived of their field 
commands a year or two before retirement, 
the Chief of Staff, who is himself 60, is 
wont to slap them on the back and say: 
“Maybe I ought to be joining you myself.” 

But despite this kid-gloved handling of 
the situation, the ax can be expected to 
fall with great regularity as the Army be- 
gins to test its muscle. The end of the 
summer and fall maneuvers is expected to 
see the elimination of a great number of 
officers whose performance has disqualified 
them. 

In this culling process, the regular 
Army officers from the grade of brigadier 
general up feel fairly secure because of 
the extensive reshuffling that has already 
been done. But among National Guard 
generals, many of whom are the political 
appointees of state governors, the mortal- 
ity is expected to be high. The ranks 
from colonel down to second lieutenant in 
both the National Guard and regular 
Army are likewise expected to lose many 
officers in the forthcoming purge. 

Instead of replacing these unfit officers 
through the automatic seniority promo- 
tions, as now is practiced up through the 
grade of colonel, the Army plans to place 
all up-grading on a merit basis under legis- 
lation adopted last winter. Under the 
projected plans, the same kind of selec- 
tion boards that now pass on the abil- 
ity of senior officers would decide upon 
promotions in the lower grades on the 
basis of efficiency reports. which regula- 
tions require superior officers to fill out no 
less than once a year on every officer in 
the Army except the Chief of Staff. In 
this way, it is hoped that the daring, im- 
aginative, open-minded leaders will be 
brought rapidly forward to positions of 
command in America’s new Army. 


U.S. Within Range? 
British Air Expert Points Out 
Big Bombers Could Raid Coast 


Could Germany, from existing or poten- 
tial Old World bases, send bombers on 
successful round-trip attacks on the Unit- 
ed States’ Eastern Seaboard? Pointing out 
that the Nazis have available two formi- 
dable long-range bombers, the new four- 
engined Heinkel 177 and the Italian three- 
engined Savoia Marchetti 82 Canguru, 
Peter Masefield, British aeronautical ex- 
pert, answers this much-debated question 
with a categorical “yes.” 

Writing in a recent issue of The Aero- 
plane,* British weekly which reached this 
country last week, Masefield declared that 
both the Heinkel and Savoia Marchetti 
could fly the shortest direct route, the 
3,320 miles from Brest, France, to New 
York, unload a half ton of bombs, and 
get safely back to France, even al- 
lowing for a 10-mile-an-hour average head- 
wind. 

Alternatively, he suggested that the 
Nazis might capitalize on an Atlantic aid 











Newsweek map—McLaughlin 
How trade winds might help Nazi 
air raids on the United States 


to navigation that has been ignored or al- 
most forgotten for many years—the trade 
winds (see map). Thus, on a hop with a 
half-ton bomb load from Dakar, French 
West Africa, to New York and thence to 
Stavanger, Norway, the bombers during 
summer could rely on a tailwind of at 
least 15 miles an hour on the entire 7,500- 
mile flight. Moreover, he added, as one 
means of minimizing American defenses, 





*In London on July 16, Edwin Colston Shep- 
herd, Aeroplane editor, went on secret trial on 
charges of publishing information, the nature of 
which was undisclosed, that “might directly or 


_ indirectly be useful to the enemy.” 
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the raiders could time the flight so as to 
arrive over New York in darkness and be 
700 miles away by dawn. 

Amplifying these speculations, Mage. 
field also drew pictures of what might hap. 
pen if the Nazis captured nearer bases, 
Thus, should they occupy Greenland, 1,839 
miles from New York, the Heinkel could 
raid the metropolis with a 714-ton bomb 
load. Similarly, occupation of the Porty. 
guese Azores would cut the distance to 
New York to 2,420 miles, while bombers 
operating from Martinique, French Carib. 
bean isle, would be only 2,000 miles from 
New York and 1,310 from the Panama 
Canal. 


Significance 





Masefield’s calculations on possible raids 
from France or Africa, while demonstrat- 
ing that such flights are possible, provide 
little cause for alarm among American cit- 
izens. Not only would the flying capabili- 
ties of the bombing planes have to be 
stretched to the limit, with cruising speeds 
kept well under 200 miles an hour in or- 
der to cover the huge distances, but the 
unescorted raiders would have to meet all 
the hazards of American sea and land de- 
fenses, as well as variable weather. More- 
over, they could carry only ineffective 
bomb loads. Hence, such raids could have 
little more than propaganda value and are 
probably far less likely than one-way “su- 
icide” hops in which the fliers would drop 
their bombs and then seek to land and sur- 
render. 

However, from intermediate bases air 
attacks could become much more formi- 
dable. This is one of the prime factors be- 
hind this country’s policy in taking over 
the protection of Greenland and Iceland 
and in warning that such outposts as the 
Azores and Martinique cannot be permit- 
ted to fall into Nazi hands. 





Camps for Fun 


An enlisted man may make as much 
as $157.50 a month if he is a master ser- 
geant with more than sixteen years’ serv- 
ice in the Army. But most men in khaki 
now are drawing $21 and $30 a month as 
privates. Consequently, soldiers with a 
yen for the bright lights must spend a 
heavy proportion of their slender pay for 
city food and lodgings, which leaves little 
money for entertainment. 

Remedying this situation has occupied 
War Department higher-ups since the in- 
ception of the defense program. Early this 
year Gen. George C. Marshall came 
through with the answer: free camps for 
enlisted men in areas offering a variety of 
recreation. Less than two months later, 
on April 12, the first such camp opened 
at Mobile, Ala. Last week, in addition to 
the seven camps now in operation, fifteen 
under construction, and two authorized, 
the Army’s Morale Branch authorized six 
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By every standard 


THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN TIRES 


Everything you demand ina tire, you'll find to incom- 


parable degree in these two aristocratic new Goodyear 


Double Eagle Airwheels. Do you want safety? Tests 
prove both the new Double Eagle Stop-Notch All- 
Weather and Stop-Notch Rib treads will stop a car far 
quicker than any previous tire of either type. Do you 
want endurance? Even in sections where poor roads and 
heat cut down tire life, these new stalwarts are build- 
ing up an exceptional record. Do you want 


soft-riding comfort? For all their 


The perfect combination: 


STOP-NOTCH RIB TREAD 


for front wheels 


ALL-WEATHER CENTER TRACTION ihe 
with Stop-Notch Ribs” 
for rear wheels 


sturdiness, these new Double Eagles have none of the 
road-hammering stiffness usual in heavy-duty tires 
—because they are made of superb new materials 
that endow 4-ply construction with 6-ply stamina 
and toughness. All this combines to give you a light- 
weight, smooth-rolling, easy-steering tire that will 
outrun, outcushion, outstop anything on wheels —a 
new kind of tire far better than many drivers need, 

but well worth its slightly higher cost to all 

who travel far and fast. 





Double Eagle, Airwhee!, All-Weather, LifeGuard 
— T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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wo shoulders 
to the same wheel 


\ 4 hen you buy a General Motors car there are several things you may 
take for granted. 

















It is a good piece of engineering, well-designed and well-made. It is a 
good value for the money. It will keep running years on end. When you 
are done with it, it finds a ready market. 


These are only highlights, yet even these call for far more than General 
Motors research and manufacturing resources, essential as they are. 


They involve the skilled collaboration of some 18,000 local businessmen, 
General Motors dealers, whose job it is to bring our cars to market and 
serve the customers who buy them. 


Without such collaboration volume would be less and prices higher, in 
vicious spiral; research impeded; reliable repair and maintenance service 
hard to find; your used car a drug on the market. 


Under such handicaps the automobile would never have grown to be the 
serviceable instrument of transportation for millions that it is today. 


That is why we say that in the endeavor to give you greater value and 
greater satisfaction from your automobile dollars, General 
Motors dealers put their shoulders to the same wheel with ours. 


That is why we call them partners in progress with GM, and « 


with the communities in which they live. 
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Helen Hayes, who will appear next season in the Theatre Guild and The Playwrights Co.'s production of Maxwell Anderson's “Candle in the Wind”—from an original painting for Columbia Records by Carl Erickson 


Helen Hoyer 


TUCKS THREE FEATHERS IN COLUMBIA RECORDS’ CAP 


certs really a remarkable success story 

] —all the wonderful things the 
Columbia Record pear have done in 
the last two years! And so, Columbia, 
here are three feathers for your cap. 

“The first is for your marvelous group 
of exclusive Columbia artists and orches- 
tras who have been drawn to Columbia 
in the last two vears. Among them are 
the New York Philharmonic with Bruno 
Walter, Igor Stravinsky and John 
Barbirolli, Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing the All American Youth Orchestra, 
Lotte Lehmann, Joseph Szigeti, Egon 
Petri, Nelson Eddy, Salvatore Baccaloni 
and many more. 


“Naturally, ’'m especially delighted 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @® A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


with Columbia’s wonderful records of 
Maurice Evans, whowas recently starred 
with me jn the Theatre Guild production 
of “Twelfth Night.’ He has recorded— 
so marvelously—both ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Richard IT.’ 

“The second feather is for the exquisite 
tone of the new Columbia Masterworks 
Records. Their brilliance, crystal clear- 


ness, and remarkable freedom from 


surface noise are truly amazing. 


“And the third—proudest feather of 
them all—stands for the courage and 
vision that made you the first company 
to lower prices on classical records so 
that everyone can now afford great music 
by the greatest artists.” 


MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


| Four Cobumbias Masts 


your Record Ltbeany 


ARTUR RODZINSKI and THE CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA—T'chaikovsky’s MARCHE SLAVE 
Written during the turmoil of war in 1876, 
this stirring w ork combines toric rhythm 
and color with a dynamic pa- 
triotic theme, vividly inter- 
woven with strains of the 
Russian National Hymn. 
Artur Rodzinski is known 
the world over for his colorful interpreta- 
tions of the great Russian masters . . . here 
he outdoes lilt, It is brilliantly ‘played 
by The Cleveland Orchestra. 


12-inch Record, 11567-D..... . +e $1.00 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM and the LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA — Mozart's 
SYMPHONY NO. 39 IN E FLAT 

Sir Thomas Beecham is gen- 
erally acclaimed the greatest 
living conductor of Mozart, 
as witness his two recent tri- 
umphant concerts in Car- 
negie Hall. A magnificent performance of 
one of Mozart’s last and greatest works. 





Three 12-inch Records, Set 456... .$3.50* 


NELSON EDDY with Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Robert Armbruster —PATTER 
SONGS FROM GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

Nelson Eddy, America’s favorite baritone, 
brings to these recordings a rich experience 
in Gilbert and Sullivan mu- : 

sic which dates back to his 
early career with the Phila- 
delphia Savoy Co. The fine 
verve and gusto with which , 

Mr. Eddy renders songs like Z; Lord 
Chancellor’s Song Keun Iolanthe, and 
“I Am Monarch of. ‘the Sea” from H.MLS. 


Pinafore, prove him a true Savoyard. 





Three 10-inch Records, Set 440..... $2.75 


BRUNA CASTAGNA, with Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alfredo Antonini. From SAMSON 
AND DELILAH —Saint Saéns, “MY HEART AT 
THY SWEET VOICE” (“Mon coeur s’ouwvre a 
ta voix’) and “FAIR SPRING IS RETURNING” 
(‘ inane: qui commence’) 

ggz Following Lotte Lehmann’s 
Columbia premiére last 
month in her “Brahms 
Recital,” another great Met- 

ropolitan star now makes 
her debut on Columbia Masterworks. Bruna 
Castagna’s deep rich contralto is magnifi- 
cently recorded in these two exquisite lowe 
songs from “Samson and Delilah.” 





12-inch Record, 71058-D..... . 2+. $1.00 


* Available in automatic sequence 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and @ID) Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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more. Capacities range from 500 to 1,000 


en. 

"Typical of the camps, where for $2 or 
¢3 a soldier can spend a pleasant week 
end, is the headquarters encampment of 
the Gulf Coast area at Mobile, situated 
on a high, oak-lined bluff overlooking the 
bay. When the truck convoy arrives on 
Fridays from Camp Shelby, Miss., the 
men register and are assigned to winter- 
ied tents. Thereafter, their time is their 
own—no taps, sleep-shattering reveilles, 
or onerous first sergeants. 

Good meals cost from 15 to 35 cents 
at a civilian concession on the post. The 
government’s tennis and badminton courts 
are popular, as well as a swimming pool 
and riding academy across the street. The 
soldiers play golf free on the city’s four 
courses, with clubs and balls donated by 
members, and see the local baseball team 
play for two bits instead of the regular 
70 cents. The highlight of their week end 
comes Saturday night. Mobile debutantes 
“dance for democracy” with the soldiers 
at the Fort Whiting Army Auditorium or 
the Buccaneer Yacht Club. Sunday nights 
they clean up the camp, climb on the 
trucks, and return to drills and first ser- 
geants. 





Victuals in a Blitz 


One of the toughest jobs in keeping a 
modern fighting army up to blitzkrieg 
pitch is the maintenance of food and other 
essential supplies while the force is engaged 
ina rapid war of movement. In the United 
States Army, this is the task of the Quarter- 
master Corps. And this branch of the serv- 
ice had its first big test since World War 
days in last month’s Second Army maneu- 
vers in Central Tennessee. 

To supply the 65,580 soldiers in these 
exercises, which lasted 37 days, the Fourth 
Corps Area. Quartermaster, Brig. Gen. 
James L. Frink, 56-year-old World War 
veteran, set up a central depot at Chatta- 
nooga. But because of the large number 
of men involved, he found it necessary to 
buy some 80 per cent of the food outside 
the Chattanooga-Nashville area. 

Nevertheless, by efficient organization, 
induding the fullest use of motor trans- 
port, General Frink successfully cracked 
the following difficult assignments: the 
supplying of 414 pounds of rations daily 

or every man, including food for such 
bang-up field dinner menus as roast beef 
and onions, pan gravy, browned potatoes, 
cole slaw with mayonnaise, bread and but- 
ter, canned peaches and coffee;* provision 





. Only once did each soldier eat the new 
‘ron” rations, consisting of one can of pork 
and beans, another of meat and vegetable hash, 
another of meat and vegetable stew, and three 
cans of biscuit bread, plus sugar, soluble coffee, 
and chocolate candy. They found them much 
more palatable than the old “canned willie,” or 
corned beef. 


of 300,000 pounds of ice daily; distribution 
of all gasoline, oil, and automotive supplies; 
and transportation by rail of large num- 
bers of troops and huge quantities of 
equipment. 

In addition, the Quartermaster Corps 
men had to solve such touchy questions as 
how to provide for special tastes of men 
from different areas. For instance, among 
troops garrisoned at Camp Blanding, Fla., 
Southerners showed preference for grits 
and black coffee while Northerners want- 
ed potatoes and coffee with cream. This 
was solved by issuing both, so that swaps 
could be made, although in actual ma- 
neuvers the men worked so hard that 
lusty appetites soon overcame special 
preferences. 

However, the Tennessee job was only a 
foretaste of a much bigger assignment for 
the Fourth Corps Area Quartermaster com- 
mand in next month’s exercises in Louisiana 
of some 303,000 men of the Third Army, 
many of whom will begin to move to the 
“battlefield” this week. With its central 
depot this time at New Orleans, the Corps 
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will face a food-supply assignment that 
would make most housewives swoon. This 
calls for 11,500,000 pounds of meat, includ- 
ing 4,000,000 of boneless beef; 1,250,000 
pounds of butter; 625,000 pounds of 
cheese; 500,000 quarts of condensed milk; 
8,500,000 or more pounds of bread; 
37,000,000 cups of coffee; 5 tons of pep- 
per; 125 tons of salt; and 85,000 pints of 
catsup. ; 

In addition, the Corps will have to 
transport between 30,000 and 50,000 troops 
by rail and 180,000 by motor, and will 
distribute between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
gallons of gasoline. 





Shortcuts to Arms 


As one means of promoting speed in de- 
fense output, the Office of Production Man- 
agement is considering a suggestion for 
awarding medals in recognition of im- 
proved technical and administrative meth- 
ods. So far, this idea is still in the dis- 
cussion stage. But a NEwsweEEk survey of 


William Dunn Studios 


Chow powwow: Gen. J. L. Frink and his aides confer in Atlanta... 





.-.on the problem of feeding 303,000 hungry maneuverers like these 
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In the Navy Now: Henry Ford’s 138-foot 
yacht, which he bought from the Navy in 1935, has 
been turned back to Uncle Sam for use as a training 


NEWSWEEK 





Acme 
ship. The Navy also acquired as a station ship at 
Hawai the palatial Chinese junk Cheng Ho. Mrs. 
Anne Archbold, Standard Oil heiress, sold it for $1. 





shortcuts already adopted by arms makers 
with the start of mass production showed 
last week that there would be no lack of 
candidates for awards: 


gq At its Oldsmobile division in Lansing, 
General Motors has stepped up output of 
75- and 105-millimeter shells by building 
a mile-long conveyor-belt system. Adapted 
to the entire manufacturing process, from 
the unloading of the original 18-foot steel 
bars to inspection of the finished projec- 
tiles, this carries the product from position 
to position at precisely the heights most 
convenient to the workers. ~ 


Faced recently with a stoppage of pro- 
duction of light tanks at its Berwick, Pa., 
plant because of a shortage of seamless tub- 
ing needed for suspension brackets, or hub 
linings, for the so-called bogie wheels that 
propel the tank tracks, the American Car 
& Foundry Co. hit upon the idea of using 
rejected shell forgings from its Buffalo, 
N.Y., factory. With ends sawn off, these 
proved a perfect substitute. 


{| One of the most ticklish jobs in pro- 
ducing guns consists of rifling the barrels, 
i.e., cutting the internal spiraled grooves 
which give twist to the projectile, thereby 
ensuring accurate flight. Formerly, these 
were made with a turning tool equipped 
with a single cutting head, which had to 
be passed through the barrel scores of 
times as its adjustable teeth were gradual- 
ly expanded to complete the job. Today, 
for cannon up to the size of 105-millimeter 
howitzers, the task is done much quicker 
by broaching. In this, a rodlike hard-steel 
broaching tool, fitted with gradually ex- 
panding file-like cutters, is pulled or pushed 
through the barrel. With four such tools 
made by the American Broach & Machine 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., headed by Francis 


J. Lapointe, who first adapted broaching 
for 1-pounders during the World War, 20- 
millimeter cannon barrels can be rifled in 
ten minutes, against 414 hours under the 
old system. 


q At its A.C. Sparkplug division in Flint, 
Mich., General Motors has developed two 
important time economizers in making 
.50-caliber machine guns: (1) Small parts 
whose edges must be rounded are now sub- 
jected to “tumbling” instead of manual 
filing. Example: 200 parts are placed in 
a cast-iron bottle-shaped “tumbler,” along 
with 6 ounces of silica abrasive and a half 
pint of oil, and whirled around at 35 revo- 
lutions a minute for four hours. This com- 
pletes the job and requires only ten min- 
utes’ attention from one man for loading 
and-emptying the tumbler. Previously, an 
hour’s work by one man resulted in the 
filing of only 100 pieces. (2) Machine-gun- 
barrel outer shells, used to aid air cooling 
and formerly made from steel rods which 
were bored and then perforated, are now 
fabricated much more swiftly from per- 
forated sheet, which is wrapped into the 
required shape and welded. 





Khaki Sideshow 


Sidelights on the national emergency: 


§ Camp Edwards, Mass., decided that 
further riot drills to teach soldiers how 
to “quell domestic disturbances” were un- 
necessary after too realistic “rioters” put 
three men in the camp hospital. 


4] For the eleventh time in seven months, 


_ Pvt. Mathias R. Keisgan of Fort Belvoir, 


Va., went AWOL and was picked up and 
returned to camp. He said he just didn’t 
like the Army. 


> al 


§] Coming upon a group of soldier map- 
makers lost in the scrub-pine waods near 
Rockland, Mass., a troop of Boy Scouts 
did their good turn for the day by show- 
ing them, with the aid of scout compasses 
and maps, how to get back to Camp 
Edwards. 


4A Potomac River bridge toll collector, 
who demanded tribute for every last 
tank and truck, slowed blitzkrieg maneu- 
vers down to a halt until Army Intel- 
ligence found a free bridge. 





Defense Week 


Drart: In a 2%%-hour ceremony in 
Washington’s Departmental Auditorium 
on July 17, the second peacetime draft 
lottery was carried out to determine the 
order of call for service among 750,000 
men who became 21 between the October 
registration and July 1, and who regis- 
tered on the latter date. The first of the 
800 numbers to turn up, drawn out of 
the historic “goldfish bowl” by Staff Set. 
Robert W. Shackleton, an October en- 
rollee who volunteered for service, was 
196. Under the “integration” system. 
whereby local draft boards will intersperse 
the new registrants with as yet uncalled 
October enrollees, the first men in tlie 
new group are expected to be inducted 
about the middle of September. 


Notes: The Army introduced a novelty 
into the First Cavalry Division’s ten-day 
desert maneuvers begun last week in Texas 
and New Mexico by assigning ten gaily 
colored Piper Cub, Aeronca, and Taylor- 
craft light planes costing about $1,500 each 
to duty as behind-the-lines messengers . . . 
The War Department revealed that output 
of Garand rifles has reached 1,000 daily. 
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~ Industry Ready to Cut Output 
of Non-Vital Consumer Goods 


But Lack of Official Plan 
Retards Change-Over in Plants; 
50 Per Cent Auto Cut Ordered 


Federal officials have for some time 
been lecturing the operators of the na- 
tion’s 185,000 factories that the rearma- 
ment program would necessitate severe 
cuts in civilian-goods production, and last 
week the warnings grew more emphatic. 

Speaking before a convention of house- 
wares manufacturers at Atlantic City, 
Leon Henderson, Director of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
told businessmen and consumers as well 
that “every person will be touched and 
many will be touched harshly by the de- 
fense program” because of higher prices, 
taxes, and materials shortages. “It’s a dark 
picture I paint,” he said, “of factories 
made idle by lack of raw materials, of 
men made idle . . . of single-industry 
towns blighted.” 

Next day, Robert Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, told a Senate commit- 
tee that “only 15 per cent of America’s 
productive capacity is devoted to defense 
work” and that “far more of our labor and 
machines” were needed, even though this 
would “necessarily dislocate industry.” 
And on the same day Donald Nelson, 
OPM Director of Purchases, declared be- 
fore a New Orleans hardware convention 
that a “tremendous amount of the energy 
formerly devoted to peacetime pursuits 
is going into new channels.” Two days 


later, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau jumped on the bandwagon, asserting 
that defense expenditures would not reach 
the desired goal of $1,500,000,000 month- 
ly before next summer unless the manu- 
facture of civilian goods was curbed im- 
mediately. 

At the week end, all this talk was 
translated into action. Reaching over the 
heads of the OPM, which had already in- 
stituted a 20 per cent cut in auto produc- 
tion beginning in August, Henderson or- 
dered a 50 per cent reduction instead and 
applied the same slash to domestic me- 
chanical refrigerators and washing and 
ironing equipment. Moreover, he declared 
that similar reductions would soon be ap- 
plied to other metal-using civilian lines, 
such as air-conditioning appartus, heat- 
ing and cooking equipment, metal fur- 
niture, etc. 

The OPACS edict limited output of 
autos and light trucks to 200,000 units a 
month, with the urgently needed trucks 
of more than 1-ton capacity being ex- 
empted, and restricted refrigerators to 
150,000 monthly, reductions from the two 
lines’ current record output pace being 
somewhat greater than the 50 per cent 
figure the announcement used. Home- 
laundry equipment was cut only 30 per 
cent for the time being. Henderson ad- 
mitted that the curtailment would create 
unemployment in the three industries but 
hoped that defense contracts, of which 
auto makers alone have upward of $2,000,- 
000,000, would soon take up the slack. 
Even though the reduction would bring 


a sharp boost in unit costs, he declared 
there was “no occasion for increase of 
prices at retail.” Next day, however, 
Henderson’s associate, Harriet Elliott, ad- 
mitted that price boosts were inevit- 
able. ‘ 

Henderson’s order immediately touched 
off a protest from the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers that to order such a ‘cut 
before the plants could be utilized for 
defense production was a “crime,” and 
Governor Van Wagoner of Michigan, who 
contends that a 50 per cent slash will 
cause the layoff of 173,000 workers, an- 
nounced he would go to Washington to 
intervene. On the other hand, Alvan 
Macauley, president of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Packard 
chairman, pledged the industry’s coopera- 
tion and only requested that Henderson 
“temper the wind to the shorn lamb” and 
allow for the fact that the big companies 
could stand a sharper cut than the smaller 
concerns. 

Other civilian lines were already suf- 
fering the curtailment pains the auto 
and appliance lines now face. Southeast- 
ern railroads were asked by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads to cancel all 
excursions and to reserve cars for moving 
troops, while Martin Durkin, Illinois Di- 
rector of Labor, reported that 24 con- 
cerns in his state, employing 3,569 work- 
ers, would shut down within three months 
because they could not obtain the mate- 
rials they needed. 

Of all the materials those firms need, 
the most acute shortage is in aluminum 
(see chart), where the virtually com- 
plete shutoff of the metal for civil needs 
has already forced the layoff of 3,400 
employes in the utensil industry. Last 
week William Green, president of the 
AFL, called for greater efforts to secure 
defense contracts for plants affected 
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RELATIVE SHORTAGES OF KEY MATERIALS FOR CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


Percentage by which normal civilian demand exceeds the available supply remaining after 


defense requirements are fulfilled 
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The Problem of Controlling Prices 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I must be clear to everyone that 
if even approximately correct policies 
for the prevention of inflation had been 
adopted a year ago, when we started the 
defense program, there would not now 
have to be all this scurrying around try- 
ing to get Congress to do something 
about prices. But such policies were not 
adopted. The Administration was con- 
vinced that we could have both guns 
and butter. And it remained convinced 
of this, or at least continued to issue 
statements to that effect, until only a 
few weeks ago. But at last it appears to 
have changed its mind and decided that 
a new control program is needed. It is, 
of course, completely right in this. The 
need for a change of policy is most 
urgent. 

Reports as to just how far the Ad- 
ministration is willing to go in the way 
of a change of policy, however, are not 
encouraging. According to _ current 
Washington dispatches, Administration 
leaders believe that it will be sufficient 
if Congress merely provides for placing 
a ceiling over industrial prices, with 
perhaps further action sometime later 
for holding down rents. And that is all. 
Nothing is to be done about wages. 
Nothing is to be done about agricul- 
tural prices. 


Such discrimination in the control 
of prices is of the utmost seriousness. 
It is without any conceivable economic 
justification. Let’s look at a few facts. 

First, consider -what has been hap- 
pening to the prices for farm products. 
Those agricultural commodities which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes 
in its sensitive index have risen in price 
during the past year by just a little less 
than one-third. 

That is the cover-all picture. De- 
tails are even more enlightening. As 
compared with a year ago, wheat is up 
30 per cent, corn 11 per cent, rye 18 per 
cent, butter 27 per cent, eggs 62 
per cent, lard 70 per cent, pork 44 
per cent, and cotton 54 per cent— 5 
which lifted it to the highest level in 
eleven years. 

In the field of wages the scope of the 
upward movement is almost unbeliev- 
able. In the month of April alone, ac- 
cording to official statistics, 9.4 per cent 
of all wage earners in manufacturing in- 
dustries received increases, the average 
of such increases being 8.5 per cent. In 
May a further 10.5 per cent of such 





workers got raises, this time the average 
advance being 9.2 per cent. In other 
words, in the space of only two months 
—the last for which figures are avail- 
able—about one-fifth of all the workers 
in the manufacturing plants of this 
country got a raise of wages. 

On rents the data are less complete. 
On the basis of the facts available it 
appears that except in a few cities there 
has not as yet been much of an in- 
crease. It is quite clear from the fig- 
ures, nevertheless, that the trend is up- 
ward. 


So much for those parts of the 
price structure which according to pres- 
ent plans are to remain “free.” Ob- 
viously there is just as much need for 
control here as there is for control of 
industrial prices. In fact industrial 
prices, as measured by the commodi- 
ties entering the sensitive index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, have gone 
up a little less than agricultural prices. 
Compared with a year ago, the advance 
for industrial prices has been 30 per 
cent, as against 33 per cent for farm 
prices. 

To pass a bill at this time fixing a 
ceiling only over industrial prices, while 
leaving agricultural prices and wages 
uncontrolled, would be worse than use- 
less. Industry cannot continue to turn 
out goods if it is subjected to con- 
stantly increasing costs for raw mate- 
rials and labor but is unable to raise 
the price for its finished product. The 
net effect of such one-sided legislation 
as is now being considered, therefore, 
would be either that so many excep- 
tions would have to be made in the 
price ceiling that as a control measure 
it would be meaningless and we would 
be right back where we are now, or else 
industry would be forced to reduce its 
output in many directions, which cer- 
tainly would not help the defense pro- 
gram and might well cause it to bog 
down disastrously. 

In a word, if the problem of price 
control is to be met successfully it must 
be met head-on, with no political com- 
promises on wages and agriculture. We 
are in danger of a serious inflation in 
this country. Because of past errors, the 
prevention of this is going to be ex- 
tremely difficult under even the best of 
circumstances. A halfway price-con- 
trol measure would be just so much oil 
thrown on the fire. 
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by such shortages and urged more jp. 
tensive training of workers to enable them 
to shift quickly from peacetime to arma. 
ment work. 

The CIO came forward the same day 
with a more ambitious scheme, Proposing 
the expansion of aluminum production to 
3,000,000,000 pounds a year, instead of 
the 1,400,000,000-rate which will be at. 
tained when the seven new plants ap. 
nounced by OPM last week are complet. 
ed. 

All of this furnished a backdrop for the 
nationwide drive to collect old pots and 
pans for defense, under way this week. 
With the aid of the Boy Scouts and dozens 
of civic organizations, Mayor La Guardia 
of New York and the Office of Civilian 
Defense were hoping to bring in 15,000, 
000 pounds of the metal. The Scouts will 
beat this considerably, however, if they 
could average only one 2-quart pot weigh- 
ing 2 pounds, from each of the nation’s 
34,861,000 families. The scrap thus col- 
lected will be sold with the proceeds being 
used to buy Army and Navy trainer planes, 


Significance 


Far from needing the prodding by Fed- 
eral officials about civilian production, 
businessmen generally have been aggres- 
sively seeking defense contracts to replace 
peacetime operations. They have been 
hampered, however, by the government's 
failure, outside of speeches by officials, to 
take any effective steps to speed up the 
factory change-over. Thus, the subcon- 
tracting service charged with the job of 
spreading the defense work still remains 
the orphan of the OPM it has been for 
several months and June’s gigantic arms 
contracts went to about the same firms as 
in the past. Nothing in the Henderson 
order indicated the existence of any defi- 
nite scheme for shifting auto and appli- 
ance plants over to arms work quickly, 
although the curtailment has been dis- 
cussed for weeks. 

The speeches also unfortunately create 
an impression that the majority of con- 
sumer-goods industries will close down, 
thus tending to stampede consumers and 
businessmen into accumulating lige 
stocks, a development that makes for ar- 
tificial shortages. Actually, of course, Hen- 
derson and the others want to encourage 
capacity operations in lines like textiles, 
paper, food, leather, lumber, etc., which 
employ 48 per cent of all factory workers 
and which use only scant amounts of met- 
als and have little machinery adaptable 
to ordnance work. Products of these in- 
dustries should be promoted vigorously to 
maintain morale and help sop up surplus 
spending power that would otherwise cause 
inflation. Moreover, the scare talk ob- 
scures the fact that autu and appliance 
output even after the reduction, which 
may be modified if OPM fights the order, 
will still considerably exceed that of the 
1931-34 period. 
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J.M. Bowlby of Eagle-Picher Lead 


Vigor in Zinc 

With increased industrial activity stim- 
ulating the flagging demand for lead and 
with armament requirements calling for 
a record zinc output, the currently higher 
ore prices are bringing happy days to the 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., an important lead 
fabricator and the second largest zinc pro- 
ducer, with mines located in the Oklahoma- 
Kansas-Missouri field. Operating at full 
capacity, with substantial profits in its 
dominant zinc-lead mining division in- 
sured by the price level, Eagle-Picher ex- 
pects that 1941 earnings this year, in spite 
of higher costs, will equal 1940’s profit of 
$1,290,000, a record since the mid-’20s. 

In the midst of this activity Eagle- 
Picher last week got a new president: 
J. M. Bowlby was named to succeed Jo- 
seph Hummel Jr., retiring to the chair- 
manship after 50 years’ association with 
the company. A World War major who 
later negotiated for the War Department 
the sale of millions of dollars of surplus 
equipment, Bowlby has lately been a spe- 
cialist in industrial management with the 
accounting firm of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie 


& Co. ‘ 





Power Program 
$2,000,000,000 Plan Eases Path 


of St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


Chronically suspicious of the utility 
industry, the Administration from the be- 
ginning of the rearmament drive has as- 
sumed that whatever the private com- 
panies did to meet expanding power re- 
quirements would be too little and too 
late. But so far there has been plenty of 
current for defense, and even for soaring 
civilian needs, except in the Southeast, 
where a severe drought crippled hydo- 
electric operations. 

Since June 17 a House committee has 











ACTIONS speak louder than words: 


* On April 9, the battleship NORTH CAROLINA was 
commissioned—five months ahead of schedule. 


* On May 15, the battleship WASHINGTON was 
commissioned—six and one-half months ahead 
of schedule. 


* On June 7, the battleship SOUTH DAKOTA was 
launched—four months ahead of schedule. 


* Propulsion equipment for a fourth battleship, the 
MASSACHUSETTS, was completed this spring in 
the plants of the General Electric Company— ten 
weeks ahead of schedule. 


Building a battleship is an all-American job. It draws on the 
resources of every branch of the nation’s industry, and hundreds 
of industrial companies have done their part in speeding this 
shipbuilding program. 

Our part is the construction of propulsion equipment—chiefly 
of turbines and reduction gears. And so far, for each of these 
ships, the equipment has been completed, ready for installation, 
ahead of scheduled time. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


This is the second of a series of reports on the progress of defense work 
in America's largest electrical workshop. 


GENERAL ‘% ELECTRIC 

















Business Man's Special 


Glint of morning sun flashes from luxurious United 
Mainliner as it rises, circles, points west. 

Brief hours from now, flying the “executive's 

route,” some of the nation’s most active men will 

get down to business hundreds of miles away! 

Aboard the Mainliners, each day, are the alert minds of 

a busy world — defense contractor, an engineer, a 
production manager, a designer. They are people who do 
the world’s work — and like to be comfortable doing it! 
Mainliner breakfast, luncheon or dinner (included in your 
fare) is a delightful event. Later, you smoke, 

read, or call the stewardess for paper and pencils, 

and reach important decisions in the sky! 

United flies the cool, central, direct Main Line Airway 
from coast to coast and along the Pacific Coast. 

Schedules over this — the world’s busiest long distance 
airway — are fast and convenient. Let Mainliners save you 
many productive hours — your hotel, travel bureau 


or the local United office will gladly make reservations. 


* 


@ THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY FOR 
AIR LINES PASSENGERS, MAIL AND EXPRESS 
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been conducting hearings on the bill to 
authorize the St. Lawrence Seaway, a 
cherished navigation and power project of 
President Roosevelt. Then last Tuesday 
the President asked for legislation ep. 
abling him to establish daylight Saving 
time anywhere—a proposal evidently de. 
signed in large part to focus public at. 
tention on the power situation since na. 
tionwide observance would reduce present 
consumption by less than half of 1 per 
cent. But on Wednesday came the climax: 
the big news of an FPC plan to increase 
the nation’s generating capacity by one. 
third, or some 13,400,000 kilowatts. 

Based on the assumption that defense 
expenditures by 1943 will be running at 
the annual rate of $36,000,000,000, neces. 
sitating a 30 per cent reduction in present 
civilian power consumption, the program 
would bring in 2,500,000 kilowatts of new 
steam and 1,000,000 of new hydroelectric 
capacity each year from 1943 through 
1946. Since private and public construc. 
tion already scheduled will add about 
8,000,000 new kilowatts in the next three 
years, the FPC plan would raise capacity 
by the end of 1946 to around 63,000,- 
000 kilowatts—more than double that of 
1929. 

The detailed schedule for the roughly 
$2,000,000,000 project lists 111 proposed 
steam plants scattered throughout the 
country and 73 hydroelectric generators 
requiring 55 new dams. The St. Lawrence 
area is included for a 900,000-kilowatt 
unit, making the gigantic seaway project 
look by comparison like a drop in the 
bucket hardly worth arguing about. The 
report urges that orders be placed imme- 
diately so that equipment manufacturers 
may operate at capacity from now on 
and suggests that responsibility for plac- 
ing and financing the orders be assumed 
by an RFC-financed government agency. 
Private utilities would have an opportu- 
nity to make commitments directly or 
on a lend-purchase basis for any unit 
planned for their respective systems. 


Significance 





Actually the utilities are now adding 
capacity at the same annual rate sug- 


gested by the FPC report but, as prudent” 


management dictates, aren’t looking much 
more than two years ahead. The FPC is 
promoting its sweeping plan as a way to 
help them reach farther into the future 
and, incidentally, ease the path for the 
St. Lawrence project. Reluctant to ex- 
pend capital on the basis of hypothetical 
regional demands five years from now, 
utility men, however, are faced with this 
dilemma: hanging back would increase 
government competition while acceptance 
of Federal aid might lead to even tighter 
regulation. As a result the industry, as 
the President predicted Friday, probably 
will undertake much of the expansion it- 
self and worry about excess capacity when 
the time comes. 
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Courtesy of Blue Swan Mills 


Petty girl: a panty inspiration 


‘Panty-of-the-Month’ 


Twenty-six million is a lot of pieces of 
underwear, but that’s the number that the 
Blue Swan Mills make every year, and it’s 


s mostly pants. In fact, Blue Swan makes 


more feminine pants than anyone else in 
the country. Despite all this, 50 per cent 
of American women allegedly go without, 
and to entice the pantless, Blue Swan has 
sponsored many a strange publicity scheme, 
such as red, white, and blue briefs for 
patriotic lasses. 

The company’s latest innovation, an- 
nounced last week, is the Panty-of-the- 
Month, a new style each month designed 
to suit the season and special holidays. 
Department stores will contract in ad- 
vance for the whole series, sight unseen, 
but with the assurance that each pair will 
cost no more than 69 cents. The first set 
will be the Petty Panty, named for the 
Petty drawings which will illustrate the 
ads. 

In addition to some $7,000,000 normal 
business annually, Blue Swan is now sand- 
wiching in $1,000,000 worth of cotton un- 
derwear for the Army and Navy—its first 
departure from strictly feminine unmen- 
tionables. 





Alkali Spread 


As a major producer of industrial chemi- 
cals, the Mathieson Alkali Works sells its 
output to virtually every manufacturing 
line. Of its principal products, caustic soda 
and soda ash are used by rayon, soap, glass, 
and oil-refining companies, while chlorine is 


sold to municipalities for water purification 
and to the paper and textile industries. 
The range of its customers, combined with 
the current defense boom, helped boost 
Mathieson’s earnings in the first half year 
to $997,345, some 20 per cent above the 
same period of 1940, the company reported 
last week. 

The improvement also reflected the firm’s 
policy of expanding its line of products 
and developing new outlets for its basic 
raw materials through research. Thus, a 
year and a half ago, Mathieson started pro- 
duction of synthetic salt cake, used in proc- 
essing kraft pulp and formerly imported 
from Germany. Since then it has spent 
some $500,000 expanding its Lake Charles, 
La., plant for the manufacture of this 
product, and demand is so great that the 
new capacity is already sold out for three 
years. A similar sum has been expended at 
the company’s Niagara Falls plant on a 
factory now getting into large-scale pro- 
duction of sodium chlorite, a remarkable 
new bleaching agent capable of turning 
kraft paper pulp as white as book paper 
without diminishing its strength and like- 
wise valuable for bleaching textile fibers. 

Under the direction of E. M. Allen, who 
joined the concern in 1919 as president and 
for the past three years has been chairman 
of the board as well, Mathieson may soon 
also branch into the production of mag- 
nesium, which is made from brine, one of 
the company’s chief raw materials. Dis- 
cussions have been going on with the 
government concerning the possibility of 
erecting at Lake Charles a plant costing 
more than $6,500,000 for the production of 
this lightweight metal, used in airplanes 
and now made solely by Dow Chemical Co. 





Hemisphere Blacklist 


If any doubts remained that this coun- 
try is engaged in an all-out economic war 
against Germany and Italy, they were 
dissipated last week by President Roose- 
velt’s proclamation of an official black- 
list of 1,800 firms and individuals in Latin 
America believed to be acting in the 
interests of the Axis. Many of these had 
already lost contracts as agents of United 
States exporters (NEWSWEEK, July 21), 
but further to prevent them from receiv- 
ing any support from the United States, 
the Chief Executive prohibited the ex- 
port to such groups of any commodity on 
the export control list or of any other 
military equipment or munitions and also 
froze their assets in this country. 

The blacklist, which was the result of 
months of investigation by diplomatic and 
consular officials in cooperation with the 
Nelson Rockefeller office for coordination 
between the Americas, included such 
well-known names as Transocean News 
Service, the Deutsche Lufthansa, Mer- 
cedes-Benz, automobile makers; Martini 
& Rossi, Italian vermouth firm, and Sie- 











“Dp. L.W.— Better look into 
these new $49.50 Victor 
portables” 


HE call is for more Victors 

—America’s finest portable 
adding machines and s i- 
est aid to stepped-up office and 
oe. production figure problems. 





“Where you need 
it... when you 
need it” 


Victor portables serve all 
business ... big corporations, 
utilities, doctors, lawyers, cor- 
ner groceries and drugstores 
...rolling out totals with a 
speed and quiet that matches 
their streamlined design. . 


Whatever your figure re- 
uirements may be, choose 
ictor. “Straight” portable 

adders in three capacities, with 
10-key or full keyboard, $49.50 
and up; with direct subtraction, 
$79.50; standard electric mod- 
els, starting at $134.50. 


Telephone your Victor rep- 
resentative today for a demon- 
stration. Or write Victor Add- 
ing Machine Co., Dept. NW-7, 
3900 No. Rockwell St., Chicago. 





Profit-guardian 
for alert mer- 
chants 





For quicker serv- 
ice and accurate 
records 


Victor’s newest 
portable adds 
and subtracts. 


only $79.50 






VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 
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mens y Halske, electrical--equipment man- 
ufacturers. It was nearly a third longer 
than the British blacklist covering Latin 
America and, according to the State De- 
partment, will soon be extended to include 
Axis-dominated firms in Japan, Spain, 
Portugal, and other foreign countries out- 


side the British Empire. 


The President’s order drew angry pro- 
tests from German newspapers, while the 
Latin-American reaction chiefly reflected 
worry over possible unemployment and 
disruption of trade and Argentine spokes- 
men contended that many innocent firms 
had been included. However, government 
officials feel the step will not reduce total 
trade between the Americas but will 
merely force a transfer of United States 
business south of the Rio Grande to con- 
cerns controlled by natives. 





Girdler Agreement 


At the time of the violent “Little Steel” 
strike in 1937, Tom M. Girdler, chairman 
of Republic Steel Corp., flatly refused to 
enter into a contract with such “an irre- 
sponsible party” as he regarded the CIO. 
He repeatedly told Federal mediation 
boards that before signing with the union 
he would “go back to the farm and dig 
potatoes.” 

Last week Republic’s four-year fight 
with the CIO and the NLRB came to an 
end. In an agreement regarded by union- 
ists as second in importance only to Henry 
Ford’s sensational capitulation last month, 


Girdler’s company, the CIO Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, and the NLRB 
signed a stipulation settling all charges of 
Wagner Act violations by Republic and 
providing for the reinstatement of several 
hiindred workers with back pay. Further, 
agreeing to dispense with an election and 
abide by an NLRB check of union mem- 
bership cards against the Aug. 1 payroll at 
fifteen plants, the company promised to 
recognize the SWOC as exclusive bargain- 
ing agent if it had a majority and to ne- 
gotiate a contract. 

Meanwhile, the CIO appeared to be 


. closing in on one of the strongest remain- 


ing anti-union citadels, Ernest T. Weir’s 
National Steel Corp. On July 15 the 
SWOC signed an agreement with Great 
Lakes Steel, a subsidiary of National at 
Detroit. 


q Accusing Air Associates, Inc., of “intim- 
idation, coercion, and_ discrimination” 
against union employes, the CIO-UAW 
asked President Roosevelt to take over 
the company’s strike-bound Bendix, N. J., 
plant in “the. interests of national de- 
fense.” The stoppage began July 11 when 
the union charged the airplane-parts firm 
with dismissing nine union employes 
shortly after the UAW had won an NLRB 
election. Six men were injured last week 
in a scuffle between pickets and alleged 
strikebreakers. 


{ In a letter to all fellow CIO unions pro- 
testing Secretary of Labor Perkins’ sus- 
pension of a department employe pending 
a hearing on charges of Communist activ- 





Lo v i Ae . 


Insect Serenade: Invented by Walter Burgess and his son Walter Jr. 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., this microphone detects when wood is under 
hidden attack by termites by amplifying their bites to sound like ‘rice 
dropping on paper.’ Previously, wood under suspicion had to be probed. 
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ity, the United Federal Workers declared 
that government employes were subject 
to “a virtual reign of terror in which Ges. 
tapo methods are being used.” 





Alunite Aluminum 


Approximately three-fourths ‘of all the 
bauxite ore from which aluminum is made 
in this country is imported, chiefly from 
Dutch Guiana, while most of the remain. 
der comes from Arkansas. For years gci- 
entists have sought to obtain an addition- 
al supply of the lightweight metal from 
alunite, a white or sometimes pinkish 
mineral found in Utah and several other 
Western states. Last week, while a number 
of plans for relieving the current alumi- 
num shortage were being advanced (see 
page 35), the Bureau of Mines reported 
to Secretary of the Interior Ickes that the 
alunite experiments were at last successful 
and that aluminum needed for defense can 
be obtained in quantity and at reasonable 
cost from these domestic deposits. 

The process involves removing impuri- 
ties from the alunite ore, thereby freeing 
the alumina, or oxide of aluminum, from 
which aluminum metal is manufactured, 
Several Utah firms and also the Aluminum 
Co. of America have found ways of ac- 
complishing this, their methods differing 
in details but accomplishing substantially 
the same result. A great deal of power is 
required just as in the conventional tech- 
nique of aluminum reduction, and one of 
the interested firms, Kalunite, Inc., is con- 
sidering building a plant near Boulder 
Dam. 

The Department of the Interior empha- 
sized that alunite cannot replace bauxite 
as the major source of aluminun, since 
total domestic deposits of the former min- 
eral, if used to meet the nation’s full alu- 
minum requirements, would last less than 
a year. However, the newly announced 
process makes available an important sup- 
plementary supply of raw materials, in- 
asmuch as the Marysvale region of Utah 
alone contains at least 3,800,000 tons of 
alunite ore, enough for the production of 
60,000,000 pounds of aluminum annually 
for ten years. The process may also even- 
tually be used for treating certain alumi- 
num-bearing clays and low-grade bauxite 
ores, of which this country has immense 
reserves. 





Week in Business 


DentaL: In response to a reporter's 
question, President Roosevelt bluntly as- 
serted he had never heard of Bernard 
Baruch’s plan for freezing all prices and 
wages at the level prevailing on a certain 
date. Flabbergasted, since the plan was 
described in a widely circulated article in 
The Harvard Business Review, repub- 
lished in book form, and reviewed and 
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commented upon by most metropolitan 
papers, reporters put the question agcin, 
hut the President persisted. The denial 
sgemed all the more unusual in that Ba- 
ruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board in the World War, was that same 
day at the White House on one of his reg- 
ular weekly visits and told reporters that 
he thought Price Director Leon Hender- 
son was “moving toward” his plan. 


AmertcaAN Export: The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New York de- 
nied Pan American Airways’ application 
for a review of the CAB certificate grant- 
ed last year to American Export Airlines 
for a transatlantic service in competition 
with Pan American. At the same time 
American Export announced that, despite 
the Senate’s refusal last May to grant it 
an air-mail subsidy, it plans to start op- 
erating between New York and Lisbon 
next fall after delivery of the three four- 
motored Vought Sikorsky flying boats 
now nearing completion for the company’s 
use. 


Om SHortace: Petroleum Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes appealed to the governors 
of sixteen Atlantic Coast states for help in 
bringing about a voluntary one-third cut 
in gasoline consumption and asked leading 
oil companies along the East Coast to sub- 
mit weekly reports on sales as a checkup 
on the savings effected. At the same time 
defense officials confirmed reports that the 
government was considering taking over 
50 to 100 additional tankers for the 
British, an action which Ickes warned 
will bring compulsory rationing of pe- 
troleum. 


PersonnEL: Following the resignation 
of P. E. Martin, vice president of the Ford 
Motor Co., the company announced the 
election of Charles E. Sorensen and A. M. 
Wibel as vice presidents. Sorensen, pro- 
duction manager, has been with Ford 
since 1904; Wibel joined the firm in 1912 
and has been director of purchases for 
fourteen years Cloud Wampler, 
Chicago investment banker, was named 
executive vice president of the Carrier 
Corp. 


Business Notes: George Moran, of the 
comedy team of Moran and Mack, report- 
ed that cork priorities were making it dif- 
ficult for blackface teams to get burned 
cork . . . General Electric announced a 
new self-reflecting sun lamp which fits 
any household socket. Costing $15, it pro- 
duces ultra-violet and infra-red radiation 
... United States Rubber revealed that 
it was making cellular rubber, a product 
half as heavy as cork. Resembling sponge 
tubber, it is being used in lifesaving jack- 
ets and other defense purposes . . . Swing- 
ing into all-out production for Britain, 
American hens laid 4,000,000,000 eggs in 
June, highest for the month since 1930 and 
Eas rate of lay” of fifteen eggs per 
en. 
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Easy to relax...easy to work... easy 
to sleep — because every type of car on 
Pennsylvania’s All-Weather Fleet be- 
tween East and West is air-conditioned. 
So, to the 365-day certainty of service 
these magnificent trains provide, is 
coupled a summertime travel comfort 
that cannot be surpassed ! 

But that’s not all. Pullman appoint- 
ments are superb! Lounges include such 
modern touches as divans, murals, 
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-oolt’s EASY-GOING on this ALL-WEATHER FLEET 


mirrors, radio, beverage bars. And there 
are six types of private rooms—Room- 
ettes, Duplex Rooms, Bedrooms, Com- 
partments, Drawing Rooms, Master 
Rooms. In addition, Section Sleepers 
and Reclining-seat Coaches on nearly 
all trains . . . air-conditioned. 


Best of all, whether you go Pullman or 
Coach, FARES ARE LOW. So, for “‘easy- 
going” in summertime heat—step aboard 
Pennsylvania’s great All-Weather Fleet! 


Leadew. of the Ped! 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


New YorkePhiladelphiae Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYorkePhiladelphiaeChicago 



































“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
NewYorkePhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington ¢ Baltimoree St. Louis 

LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore ¢ Chicago 





















berth. Reserve one next time! 











Your Roomette is a private little world of 
your own—cool, quiet, air-conditioned. At a 
touch of your finger unfolds a full-length bed 
made ready for sleep. Every travel convenience 
...and yet the cost is little more than a lower 





THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburghe Chicago 










And daily trains serving 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. 
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Elmer Riddle of Cincinnati Climbs off the Bench 
to Give Sluggers Their Worst Headache in Years 


It was the ninth inning of the first 
game of the 1940 World Series, and the 
Detroit Tigers were leading the Cincin- 
nati Reds 7 to 2. Therefore it was purely 
a matter of academic interest when a boy 
named Elmer took the mound for Deacon 
Will McKechnie’s beaten charges and set 
down Hank Greenberg, Rudy York, and 
Bruce Campbell in order, striking out the 
latter two sluggers. But that was the first 
time that most baseball fans had heard 
of Elmer Riddle at all, except possibly to 
see his name on the Reds’ roster and won- 
der why some parents named their boys 
Elmer. 

Elmer’s lack of fame was not surpris- 
ing. It was his first full year in the majors; 
he had lost two games and won one be- 
fore he blanked the heavy end of the 
Tiger batting order in the World Series, 
and that one inning was the only time 
Series crowds saw him in action. However, 
this season there is one notable fact about 
Elmer. From the time he took’ the mound 
against the Tigers last Oct. 2 until last 
week, when he won his eleventh game of 
the 1941 season, the right-hander had not 
been beaten in major-league competition 
and held a neat percentage of 1,000. 

Elmer, who will be 24 next week, start- 
ed his professional career at the insistence 
of his elder brother, John, now a third- 
string catcher for the Reds. He had had 
a good record as a high-school infielder 
in Columbus, Ga., and had begun pitch- 
ing “just any way” for sand-lot teams. In 
1936, when Elmer was only 18, John got 
him a tryout with Indianapolis. 

Strangely, Riddle’s record started no 
major conflagration in the minor leagues. 
Indianapolis farmed him out to Wausau, 


WILLIE KEELER - BALTIMORE ORIOLES~APRIL 22 to JUNE 18, 1897 


JOE 01 MAGGIO-NEW YORK YANKEES- MAY 15 to JULY 16, 1941 
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Elmer, the great pitching Riddle 


Wis., the first year, and he won fourteen 
and lost sixteen. At Charlotte, N. C., in 
1937 he won thirteen and lost six before 
being recalled by Indianapolis. The year 
1939 saw the bottom and top of his career 
up to that time. Farmed out again to 
Durham, N. C., he was ready to quit, 
but he stuck it out and finished the last 
ten days of the season with the Cincinnati 
Reds. 

The wily Deacon Will McKechnie has 
been keeping Riddle up his sleeve, a nice 
trick since Elmer is 5 feet 11 and scales 
170. With Walters and Derringer in top 
form last year, McKechnie’s policy was to 





let the kid look.on, ask questions, and 
learn from the Old Masters. But this sea. 
son, noting that opposing clubs were soly. 
ing Walters and Derringer, he hauled out 
his Riddle, who demonstrated a moder. 
ately fast ball, an acceptable curve, a fair 


_ change of pace, and at least five tons of 


nerve and control. Elmer pitched in relief 
for his first three triumphs and since then 
has been starting. He has beaten every 
team in the National League but the 
Pirates, who haven’t seen him this year 
and probably don’t want to because they 
have trouble enough as it is. 

In his eleventh straight victory the 
night of July 17 against the New York 
Giants at the Polo Grounds, Riddle had 
ample opportunity to demonstrate the 
devastating calm that has been largely 
responsible for his streak. Handed five 
runs by his teammates, whose bats were 
silenced after the first three innings, EI- 
mer was hit freely throughout the game. 
Pacing himself and bearing down in the 
tight spots like a veteran, he managed to 
scatter the Giants’ ten hits and hold them 
to four runs. In the last half of the ninth, 
with the tying run on third base and two 
out, he faced the wily Gabby Hartnett 
pinch-hitting for Burgess Whitehead. The 
crowd in the Polo Grounds yowled for 
action, the coaches danced and screamed, 
and most young pitchers would have 
blown wide open. Completely impervious 
to the uproar, however, Elmer struck 
Hartnett out. 


{| Whatever wound him up, Joe DiMagzio, 
the rambling robot of the New York 
Yankees, finally ran down on the night 
of July 17 at Municipal Stadium, Cleve- 
land. After stretching his consecutive- 
game hitting streak to 56 games, eclipsing 
Willie Keeler’s major-league record of 44 
set in 1897, DiMaggio was shackled by 
Indian Pitchers Al Smith and Jim Bagby. 
During the performance, which began 
May 15, Joe hit .408 (see chart), as op- 
posed to Keeler’s 413. But many of ihe 


Newsweek chart 
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Yankee centerfielder’s drives went for ex- 
tra bases. Joe said: “Maybe it’s just as 
yell it’s over with. Now I can confine my 
attention to winning the batting, home- 
run, and runs-driven-in championships.” 





Public Golfer No. 1 


Backbone of the golfing nation are the 
players who stand in line and shoot their 
week-end rounds over the crowded public 
links. Last week the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker, 192 in all, con- 
verged on the picturesque Indian Canyon 
Course near Spokane, Wash., for the Na- 
tional Public Links, or “Publinx”, cham- 
pionship for the Standish Cup. 

Shooting in this Poor Man’s Tourney 
began on July 14, and by the morning of 
the 19th the finalists were ready. The hotter 
of the two was Jack Kerns, a Denver in- 
surance clerk, who had called his shot in 
the quarterfinals before eliminating the 
favorite, Jimmy Clark of Long Beach, 
Calif, by remarking: “Weil, he’d better 
be on his game, because I sure am.” In the 
finals, however, Kerns’ sublime confidence 
availed him nothing; Bill Welch, 27-year- 
old toolroom clerk of Houston, Texas, who 
studies law at night, won his case and be- 
came Publinxman No. 1 by a score of 6 
and 5. 





Grid Turmoil at Illinois 


Time was when Western Conference 
gridirons were ruled by a triumvirate of 
Grand Old Men: Fielding H. Yost of 
Michigan, Amos Alonzo Stagg of Chicago, 
and Bob Zuppke of Illinois. Yost is re- 
tired. Stagg has gone to the College of the 
Pacific, and the weeds have taken over 
Stagg Field, Chicago’s football stadium. 
Alone at 62, Zuppke carries on at Illinois 
as he has for the past 28 seasons. 

Last week Zuppke had to win a far more 
bitter triumph than his teams ever scored 
over Michigan or Chicago to keep his job. 
Oddly enough, Zup’s victory was won from 
a former pupil, Wendell Wilson, who 
played on the teams of 1925 and 1926. And 
the immortal Red Grange, a teammate of 
Wilson’s in 25, hit the line for his old 
mentor. 

In 1937, after a career as assistant coach, 
the aggressive, high-pressure Wilson be- 
came athletic director and began laying 
plans to return the Illini to their former 
football glory. He ran afoul of the stub- 
born little Dutchman on the question of 
proselyting, and presented a plan for 
Zup’s retirement at the end of the 1938 
season. Zup was ready to resign, but the 
trustees vetoed the idea. 

This June the seething volcano of Ili- 
nois athletic policy erupted again. The 
athletic board, composed of three faculty 
members, three alumni members, and Wil- 
son, voted 4-3 to retire Zuppke, with the 
three alumni members dissenting. Then the 











Canoeing, boating—water sports of any sort— 
are great fun and great for your health. But 
the hot sun bakes your hair and scalp—leaves 
your hair parched, dry and lifeless. 
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Your plunge completes the damage—leaves 
your hair a social disaster. Natural oils are 
washed away. Your hair dries out lustreless 
and unresponsive to your comb and brush. 


Hair Against 
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Hot Sun and Soaking Water! 
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ww: your summer sport— golf, 
tennis, handball or swimming, or 
just loafing on a sun-drenched beach? 

No matter what your activities, re- 
member thatthe broiling sun isan enemy 
of your hair! Its blazing rays bake your 
hair—leave it dull and brittle. And then, 
your shower or swim washes away nat- 
ural scalp oils—leaves your hair a dry, 
unmanageable wreck! 

Enjoy healthful hours in the sun! But 
give your hair the stimulating help of 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”. 





Massage Vitalis briskly on your scalp. 
Feel that pleasant tingle as circulation 
awakens. The pure vegetable oils of 
Vitalis eome to the rescue of your dry, 
oil-depleted scalp. Unsightly loose 
dandruff is routed and your hair takes 
on a natural appearance—stays perfect- 
ly in place! And no sign of that objec- 
tionable “patent-leather” look. 


Get Vitalis today. Make the Vitalis “60- 
Second Workout” a regular “follow-up” 
to your summer days and sports—an 
assurance of healthier, handsomer hair! 


A Product of Bristol-Myers Company 
USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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The Horse Lottery 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A yearling race horse at Saratoga 
fetches more money at auction than a 
pig in a poke, but the investment is al- 
most equally risky, and the shoat may 
turn out to be as good a runner, for all 
practical purposes, as the horse. 

The prime example of how tough it 
is to guess right at Saratoga is that of 
a colt for which C. V. B. Cushman paid 
$75,000 some years ago. The colt later 
raced under the name of New Broom, 
but not much. He was a failure in his 
first start and never ran again. 

Yet some of the country’s fastest peo- 
ple with a dollar—answering to the 
names of Whitney, Kleberg, Chrysler, 
Mayer, Mars, Woodward, Widener, 
Bradley, Riddle—keep sending the 
doubloons in there year after year, in 
fat bunches, in the hope of getting a 
champion horse in the bud. Last year 
the average price paid per head at the 
yearling sales was $1,770, but the 
spenders did not hesitate, when some- 
thing special was at stake—a Blen- 
heim colt, say, or one by Man o’ 
War—to go to $10,000, and $12,000, 
and $20,000. 


In the leafy auction paddock of 
the Fasig-Tipton Co., where these sales, 
the richest and largest in racing, are 
held every year in the early August 
twilight, you can behold the touching 
spectacle of Jock Whitney and his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson, 
bidding each other up to $18,000 
for a Blenheim colt and then tossing 
a coin for the horse—which may 
turn out to be worth more than 
$18,000 or slightly less than two bits, 
the value of the coin. 

You can see three-cornered duels 
involving the three swiftest lady spend- 
ers of the turf, Mrs. Payson, Mrs. E. 
Graham Lewis, and the candy princess, 
Mrs. Ethel V. Mars. On the theory 
(correct or otherwise) that there is al- 
ways more where that came from, the 
ladies lay it out there with a will—es- 
pecially Mrs. Mars, whose Milky Way 
Farm is now the biggest buyer at Sar- 
atoga. 

I can find only one case of “give us 
our money back” on record. A filly, 
purchased at Saratoga for $1,600, 
turned out to have an unsound eye 
which kept her from running straight. 


The buyer sued, and the seller, a Vir- 
ginia stud farm, settled out of court. 


Normally the buyer proceeds into 
action forewarned by experience that 
you can’t tell shucks about a yearling 
thoroughbred horse—and suffers quiet- 
ly when the purchase fails. 

There are, of course, certain clues to 
the colt’s future. Blood lines are not 
infallible, but such as they are they 
constitute the buyer’s best guide. Seven 
famous sires produce the offspring most 
hotly contested for at Saratoga: Bull 
Dog, Blenheim II, Sir Gallahad III, 
Sun Briar, Man o’ War, Discovery, 
and Pharamond II. 

Blenheim is more popular than ever 
today in the light of the deeds of his 
great son Whirlaway. He came from 
the barn of the world’s foremost horse 
trader, Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, the 
Aga Khan, spiritual leader of India’s 
Moslems. Blenheim won the Epsom 
Derby in 1930 and sired three European 
champions, Mahmoud, Blue Boar, and 
Donatello II, before the Aga Khan sold 
him to an American syndicate for a lit- 
tle matter of $250,000. The syndicate 
went high, but it knew what it was do- 
ing, for the get of Blenheim now fetch 
prices like $16,000, $17,000, and $18,- 
000 with great regularity at Saratoga. 

Man o’ War and Sun Briar have each 
produced winners of more than $2,000,- 
000 in racing prizes. Sir Gallahad is 
one of the most dependable and valued 
of all thoroughbred sires. He stands in 
Kentucky, in the Claiborne Stud of 
Arthur B. Hancock, who generally ships 
more yearlings to Saratoga than any 
other breeder. In 1939 Hancock figured 
he averaged about $4,000 a head at the 
sales. ~ 

War and taxes have left their mark 
on this horse lottery. British buyers 
are not as active as they once were, and 
America’s big spenders keep an uneasy 
eye cocked in the direction of Wash- 
ington, D. C. But most of them will be 
congregating again next week at the 
auction paddock in Saratoga, and as 
long as they can send a few grand after 
a knock-kneed little animal that may 
never run above a whisper, they will 
do so. 

Racing is not supposed to improve 
the mind. Just the breed. 
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alumni members moved for Wilson’s resig. 
nation and the poll went to 3-3 along stri¢, 
party lines, with Wilson not voting. Ap. 
prised of the board’s action, Zup got his 
Dutch up and declared: “I'll never quit, 
They'll have to fire me.” 

With pro-Zuppke alumni holding indig. 
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nation meetings in Chicago last month and head 
this, the matter was scheduled to come be. In 
fore the university board of trustees, Qn Wife ' 
July 9, Red Grange accused Wilson of York 
planning a putsch in 1938 to install him. Mirro. 
self as head coach. Wilson branded this and: 
statement as “one of the most contemptible fmm P'°8"* 
lies ever concocted,” adding that “‘it is con. York. 
sistent with Red’s record since leaving the tator. 
university.” Grange promptly filed a, libe fm "® J 
suit for $50,000. yee 
Wilson came on for the board meeting out, h 
last week from his ranch in Wyoming, but His 
Zup, who stayed in his summer home at brigh! 
Muskegon, Mich., and calmly worked at fm!" ‘ 
his lifelong hobby of painting pictures, won 1982 
the victory in absentia. The trustees Mm “t & 
“granted” Wilson a one-year leave of ab. fifteer 
sence and renewed the Grand Old Man's fg 2“ 
contract through March 1942. band 
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Wife-Saving With Frills Bs 
With a cheery “Hello and everything” 9 terin; 
every week-day morning at 10:45 EDST 9 Make 
on the NBC Blue network, there opens 9 and | 
one of the strangest programs of the air: MM You | 
a household-hint stint presented by afm So% 
man. This sage of the dustpan is Allen Mm then 
Prescott, NBC’s Wife Saver for nine fj | wis 


years. 


Before his broadcasting debut, the 37- 
year-old Prescott’s only experience with 
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radio had been in college. His mechani- 
cally minded roommate at the University 
of Pennsylvania built a wireless receiver 
across the width of their room, and his 
nightly tinkering was so annoying that 
Prescott eventually beat him over the 
head with various radio parts. 

In 1929, the curly-haired, blue-eyed 
Wife Saver was a reporter on The New 
York Daily Mirror. When some of The 
Mirror staff, including Walter Winchell 
and Mark Hellinger, went on a news 
program over station WMCA in New 
York, Prescott went along as a commen- 
tator. He liked the work, and by 1931 
he joined WINS in New York as an an- 
nouncer-news reporter. When news gave 
out, he filled in with household hints. 

His gay, glib cloaking of recipes with 
bright chatter brought him to the atten- 
tion of NBC, which started him off in 
1932 as The Wife Saver, a one-man short- 
cut to housework. Last week, his usual 
fifteen minutes was expanded to half an 
hour, and he clambered from dishpan to 
bandwagon of his own variety show, 
Prescott Presents. The program includes 
an orchestra, two singers, Diane Court- 
ney and Joan Brooks, and a quartet, Hi, 
Lo, Jack, and the Dame, and, of course, 
Prescott’s own wife-saving show. 

Typical of Prescott’s style is this hint: 
“Sometimes one simply can’t help splat- 
tering grease on the kitchen wallpaper .. . 
Make a thick paste of starch and water 
and put it on the spots generously .. . If 
you peek, you sort of spoil the whole thing. 
So what you do is wait ... . until it dries, 
then brush it off and the spots will be gone. 
I wish they’d think of something like that 
for freckles. I don’t get them, but I have 
to look at the people who do.” 

Receiving some 30 helpful hints from 
listeners daily, Prescott incorporates them 
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El “There's pleasure ahead, Whitey— get 
that aroma! 


; “Um-m-m! And it’s just within our 


reach!“ 





® And pleasure is within your reach, too 
—if you ask for Black « White when 
ordering Scotch. Its fine, pleasing flavor 
proclaims the satisfaction you'll find in 
Black & White’s distinguished character. 


It’s worth asking for and reaching for! 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
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with research and writes his wife-saving 
script. He has written two books: “Aunt 
Harriet’s Household Hints” and “The 
Wife Saver’s Candy Recipes.” He claims 
that he has done so much reading about 
candy that he becomes ill when he sees 
some. 

As for experience in housework, Pres- 
cott can boast of nothing. A bachelor, he 
lives alone and likes it. Things must be 
done for him. A maid takes care of his 
New York apartment, while Mary 
Louise McKnight, his assistant, helps 
him with research and preparation of 
scripts. His haphazard filing system con- 
sists of tossing the next day’s script 
on a pile of old scripts. “If it isn’t there 
the next morning,” says Prescott, “heaven 
help me.” 





U.S. Air Blackout in Rome 


Because of its minor role in the Axis, 
Rome has been just a whistle stop on the 
American radio-news express around the 
world. Now it is not even that. 

On July 13, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System canceled its broadcasts from Rome 
because of “new and increasingly rigid 
censorship.” The new restrictions, described 
by Charles M. Barbe, CBS Rome corre- 
spondent, in a cable to his New York 
headquarters, included special daily in- 
structions from Berlin covering forbidden 
and permitted news items. 

Last week, the Italian Ministry of Pop- 
ular Culture, without further explanation, 
informed David Anderson of the National 
Broadcasting Co., the only remaining rep- 
resentative of American networks in Rome, 
that facilities of Italian radio stations were 
no longer at the disposal of American 
broadcasters. 





Listeners for Discussion 


Educational radio programs have created 
a new type of forum—a listening group 
of persons who gather regularly to hear 
programs for the purpose of study and dis- 
cussion. These forums, which have multi- 
plied rapidly in the United States but have 
made slow headway in Great Britain, are 
surveyed for the first time, in a new book 
published last week, by Frank Ernest Hill 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and W. E. Williams of the British 
Institute of Adult Education. 

Polling radio stations, colleges, libraries, 
CCC camps, NYA state directors, labor 
councils, and directors of radio programs, 
Hill found positive evidence of 8,363 lis- 
tening groups in the United States with a 
membership of some 200,000. Most were 
attracted by the subjects of public affairs 
and family-life problems, representative 
programs of which are, respectively, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air and the 
Homemakers’ Forum. 

Questionnaires revealed that youth and 


early middle age predominated among 
members, who were mostly of modest 
financial circumstances, but had more for- 
mal education than average Americans. 
The groups, encouraged by such educa- 
tional agencies as parent-teacher associa- 
tions, Town Hall, Inc., and universities, 
meet more often than not in homes or 
school buildings. They have an average 
of 29 members and include more women 
than men. 

“Tf the work of the groups is to be com- 
pared with that of most adult-education 
classes,” reports Hill, “. . . the listening 
groups can hold their own . . . They pro- 
mote leadership, they make for a better- 
informed electorate, they encourage the 
habit of discussion on which a democracy 
must rest, and they break down prejudices 
and increase tolerance.” 

In Great Britain, the progress of radio 
discussion groups has been practically 
stymied by the war. “Ironically enough,” 
reviews Williams, “it is Germany which 
might claim the leadership in the mere 
volume of group listening. For in the Third 
Reich, and nowhere else, is it possible to 
bring the entire nation to a standstill to 
hear a talk on the whole duty of a good 
citizen. Discussion of the ‘talk’ on such 
occasions, however, appears to be limited 
to the mass repetition of adulatory noises.” 

The future of listening groups, believes 
Williams, .reflecting on the war, “depends 
on the future of a belief in the value of 
discussion itself . . . The demand for dis- 
cussion has perhaps increased, but the 
number of those who are tired of discus- 
sion has increased at least as fast.” 
(Rapio’s Listentnc Groups. 270 pages. 
Index. Columbia University Press. $2.75.) 
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New Navy Recruiting Formula: 
1,000-Line Ads Plus ‘Popeye’ 


Striving to assemble the necessary man 
power for its rapidly building two-ocean 
Navy, the Navy Department last month 
inaugurated a large-scale drive to corral 
230,000 recruits with the first newspaper 
advertising campaign in its history, 
Awarded the contract by the department, 
the New York advertising agency of "at. 
ten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborn, Inc., be. 
gan work on a test campaign, costing an 
estimated $1,000,000, in 1,500 weekly and 
daily newspapers of communities of less 
than 50,000 population in Indiana, {owa, 
and Missouri—isolationist farm states 
from which the Navy receives many of 
its best recruits. 

Canvassed by letters from Secretary 
Knox and the agency, the small-town edi- 
tors and publishers were more than cager 
to cooperate with the Navy’s drive. A 
fortnight ago, the first of eight 1,000-line 
ads came off the rural presses. Typical of 
the entire series, the premiére advertise- 
ment plugged the slogan “Serve Your 
Country, Build Your Future, Get in the 
Navy Now,” and declared that the Unit- 
ed States Navy would give the recruit 
$1,500 worth of training with nearly 50 
trades and vocations to choose from, good 
food and pay, free clothing, medical care, 
sports, travel, adventure, and thrills. In- 
terested readers were urged to get a free 
illustrated booklet, “Life in the Navy,” 
for “the glowing facts.” Applicants, 
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~ John Ferring 


John Sanner, Iowa publisher, missed the chance of a ten-year lifetime 
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whether accepted or not, would receive 
lapel buttons—“a badge of honor you will 
be proud to wear.” 

Among the 1,500 chosen newspapers, 
there was one weekly in Iowa, The Ana- 
mosa News, which turned down $236 in 
Navy ads. The reason: the journal was 
ynable to handle the 1,000 lines in its 3- 
by 7-inch format. 

The owner of the embarrassed weekly 
was lowa’s youngest publisher, John San- 
ner, 10-year-old son of an Anamosa dry 
deaner. To The News’ proprietor, the 
8,000 lines of advertising was a flattering 
disappointment. For his 1-cent weekly’s 
four pages, printed with rubber type on a 
toy press and only during the school vaca- 
tion, could hardly handle the job. The 
agency, confessing its mistake, quickly 
canceled the offer. But young John, who 
dears $1 each week from his publishing 
labors, profited by the incident’s resultant 
national publicity: circulation of The 
News rose 100 per cent to 150 copies. 

Meanwhile, as the second advertisement 
appeared last week, the Navy put a punch 
in its campaign by gaining the services of 
anew recruiting officer: Popeye, the King 
Features Syndicate spinach-eating, car- 
toon character. The comic tar, already 
accepted by the Navy as an emblem for 
one of its dive-bomber units, had never 
before been used for promotion in news- 
papers. In order to release Popeye for the 
Navy, permission was sought and readily 
received from all newspapers carrying the 
daily strip in the sampling territory. 

Beginning this week, the first of six 
weekly five-column, 500-line Popeye strips, 
furnished at cost by the syndicate, will be 
sent out for possible reproduction in the 
1500 newspapers receiving the Navy ads. 
Popeye’s first recruiting efforts found the 
one-eyed sailor advising the farm boys to 
“sign up wit’ me and you'll see th’ lands 
of opportuniky and romansk!” and declar- 
ing that “the Navy’s delicious cookin’ 


builds ya up to a regular tower of Gibral- 
tik!” 





New Chief for ‘The Thunderer’ 


For most of its 156 years of existence, 
The London Times has stood as the polit- 
ical powerhouse of the British press, 
being close to the government, official 
in its tone, and reflecting the minds of 
the country’s leaders. Upholding the 
Victorian title of “The Thunderer,” The 
Times is able in one splash of editorial 
ink to leave an impressive mark in Eu- 
tope’s capitals—in fact, throughout the 
world, 

Thomas Barnes, who ruled The Times’ 
editorial roost from 1817 until 1841, was 
labeled “the most powerful man in the 
country.” His successor, John Thaddeus 
Delane, was known as the editor capable 
of making and/or breaking governments. 
And so even today, Geoffrey Dawson, the 









The Little Man Who’s 
AlwaysThere! 4 


LOCOMOTIVES 
1 


Santa Fe now puts at your service the world’s most pow- 
erful Diesel freight locomotives—with a top “in service” 
speed of 75 miles an hour and a non-stop range of 500 
miles . .. Thus Santa Fe assures faster modern freight 
schedules, with the highest standards of efficiency in 
every shipping detail! 


Santa Fe Service Now Provides: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload and carload merchandise. ) 





@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 


@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


For the most advanced freight service in the 
world today ship Santa Fe, whether a train- 
load, carload or singie package. Call your 
nearest Santa Fe representative, or write 


J.J. GROGAN 
GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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From ‘The Airmen Speak’ (Doubleday, Doran) 


Diaries of death: British skyfighters respect their opponents, but embittered Nazis have only hate 


modern helmsman of the morning news- 
paper, which doesn’t thunder quite as 
often as it once did, has been considered 
the most influential journalist in all 
Europe. 

Dawson, a stocky, gray-haired, kindly 
newspaperman who served three years in 
the Coionial Office at the turn of the 
century, five years as private secretary to 
Lord Milner, High Commissioner to South 
Africa, and was editor of The Johannes- 
burg Star from 1905 to 1910, assumed 
The Times’ editorship in 1912. After guid- 
ing The Thunderer through the war years, 
Dawson fell out with Lord Northcliffe, 
the owner, in 1919 and resigned. But, with 
Lord Northcliffe’s death, Maj. John Jacob 
Astor bought control in 1923 and Dawson 
returned to the editor’s chair. 

Last year Dawson, having reached the 
retirement age, stuck to his post in the 
wartime emergency. And in the fall he 
was on the job when a Nazi high-explosive 
bomb made a direct hit on The Times’ 
main office building on Queen Victoria 
Street, wrecking the editorial rooms, yet 
failing to stop the old Thunderer’s presses. 
But last week, the 67-year-old editor an- 
nounced his retirement to Langcliffe Hall, 
his Yorkshire estate, and the life of a 
country squire. 

Fleet Street had no time to ponder on 
Dawson’s successor. For simultaneously 
with Dawson’s retirement announcement 
came news of the appointment of Robert 
M. Barrington-Ward, assistant editor for 
nearly fourteen years who first joined. 
The Times as Dawson’s secretary in 
1913. The Times’ new boss, a Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. with a distinguished 
World War record, is a calm and able 
administrator. Suave, diplomatic, and 
steeped in The Times’ traditions, Bar- 
rington-Ward was believed a_ shrewd 
choice for the throne of European jour- 
nalism. 





BOOKS 


Luftwaffe and the RAF: 
Contrast in Viewpoints Revealed 
in Two Books on War Flying 





An extremely interesting study in con- 
trast was afforded by the publication this 
week of two books on flying in this war. 
One of these is called THe AiRMEN SPEAK 
—a compilation from 150 personal ac- 
counts of combat broadcast by some of the 
personnel of the Royal Air Force. The sec- 
ond is I Was a Nazi Fir, which is a 
diary kept by a young pilot in the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe until he had to bail out 
over England in January of this year. His 
book makes startling, unpleasant, even 
maddening reading. It’s instructive, 
though. Sp 

Gottfried Leske is an average Nazi; he 
is 27, son of a middle-class family, and 
had been a Storm Trooper several years 
when Hitler came to power. Infatuated 
with aviation since boyhood, he went to 
the flying school at Gatow, where the Ger- 
man Republic trained her airmen and 
which was crawling, even in those days, 
with National Socialists. Later he served 
as a pilot in the commercial Lufthansa; 
when war broke out, he was already a 
flight sergeant and saw his first action in 
France, piloting a Heinkel bomber, then 
in the Low Countries, Dunkerque, and 
England. He was “in on” Coventry, Bir- 
mingham, and London. 

Leske kept this diary for his personal 
use. According to him, many men in the 
Luftwaffe did the same, despite a vague 
ruling against it. A little before he was 
shot down, Leske sent his journal to a 
friend. He was afraid some of the entries 
about a casual love affair he had at the 


* 


front might upset his family if the book 
fell into their hands. The friend smuggled 
the diary out of Germany and brought it 
to America. 

Leske writes in a lingo of his own; his 
style bristles with pomposity and warmed- 
over clichés from Goebbels’ and Gdring’s 
speeches. He has a superman cockiness. 
He thinks German fliers are a race apart, 
better than other people, and finds it 
quite natural that he and his comrades 
should lord it over the ground crews, who 
occasionally become restive as they watch 
the Luftwaffe boys gorging on juicy beef- 


.steaks while they eat ersatz. 


Chivalry is the bunk to Leske, and he 
constantly crows over the miseries of his 
enemies. Deploring the German leniency 
toward the French, he writes: “And as 
long as they’re going to hate us anyway, 
they might as well have a good reason for 
it.” After expressing satisfaction for what 
he and his comrades did over Coventry, 
Leske refers to an article he read describ- 
ing King George’s difficulty in getting 
around the shattered city: “It must have 
been funny as hell. Too bad the King 
didn’t cut his dear little foot on some of 
the glass.” 

Comparing a Nazi’s private diary with 
broadcasts prepared for public consump- 
tion by British fliers is perhaps unfair to 
the Nazi. But there are points in common. 
Both Germans and British are thrilled at 
dangerous assignments and pull wires to 
get them. They both relish fights: “Come 
on, you beauty,” says an RAF pilot, siap- 
ping his Hurricane under the belly, “plen- 
ty of Huns today, please!” But the British 
have a totally different attitude about the 
war; they are, strangely enough, more con- 
fident than the Germans and much Iess 
temperamental. The British respect their 
opponents but don’t hate them; the Nazi 
sneers at his—he also sneers at his Italian 
comrades in flight. The RAF boys dont 
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talk about how tough they are; the Nazi 
talks of nothing else. Only time is going 
to tell which is the tougher. (THe AIRMEN 
Speak. 299 pages. Illustrations. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. 1 Was a 
Nazt Furer. 351 pages. Dial Press, New 
York. $2.50.) 


Strachey Amidst the Bombs 


John Strachey, the English aristocrat 
associated in American minds with leftish 
volumes like “The Coming Struggle for 
Power,” has done one of the best pieces of 
reporting yet on London’s ordeal by high 
explosive. The author left the Left rather 
noisily after the Soviet-German pact and 
volunteered for civil defense work last fall. 
In Diccinc For Mrs. MItter, in which 
he calls himself “Ford,” he writes in a de- 
tached manner of his humble role in the 
struggle for power that finally did come, 
though not quite as he foretold. 

In London, the word “incident” is offi- 
cially used to describe what happens when 
a bomb falls in the city—a dry, colorless 
word more reassuring to the ear than 
“bombing.” All air-raid wardens like Ford 
used it. An “incident” has its own smell, 
dank and acrid, which comes from a mix- 
ture of powdered plaster, brick dust, es- 
caping natural gas, and high explosive. 
Ford found it more depressing than many 
more conventional horrors. 

Ford admired the rescue workers, who 
specialize in digging for bodies in wreck- 
age. This new hazardous profession, he 
found, has already built up its own lore; 
the men are morbidly superstitious of 
light while they work, because of the dan- 
ger of being seen by planes overhead. 
Some of them claim to be able to tell 
whether the bodies they are digging for 
are dead or alive. They can tell, they say, 
by the smell, even though the “incident” 
may have taken place but an hour before. 

The workers have their little rivalries. 
Ford records a queer night scene in which 
two wardens from adjoining posts quar- 
teled fiercely over who had the right to 
remove a delayed-action bomb which lay 
in a crater at their feet. (DiGGING FoR 
Mrs. Miuirr. 150 pages, Random House, 
New York. $1.25.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tar Private Pa 






RS OF Private Pur- 


tions. Harper, New " 
tempt, by the “Sun Dial” columnist of The 
New York Sun, to write a book which will 
be to the draft what “Dere Mable” was to 
the last war. It’s funny enough for those 
who like dumb-rookie humor but the draw- 
ings by Alan Dunn of The New Yorker 


are funnier. 





FisteRMEN at War. By Leo Walmsley. 
302 pages. Illustrations. Doubleday, Doran, 
















fense Job 


| TRUCK-TRAILERS 
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FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
"*Shuttles”” Material Between 
Plants 240 Miles Apart...! 


e WHEN the national emergency 
arose, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. turned 
promptly to important defense pro- 
duction .. . and encountered a spe- 
cial hauling problem . . . one which 
only Truck-Trailers could answer. 


The Fairbanks-Morse foundry in 
Beloit, Wisconsin, makes castings 
for assembling at its plant in Three 
Rivers, Michigan—240 miles away. 
And the Three Rivers plant makes 
5-ton frames that must be finished 
in Beloit. Material must move both 
ways... steadily and fast! 


Three Trailers— One Truck 


So, after studying all transport 
methods, Fairbanks-Morse adopted 
the “‘shuttle system.’’ And for 
months, three Fruehauf 10-ton Trail- 
ers and one economical 3-ton truck 
have been operating on a 24-hour 
schedule... keeping materials flow- 
ing... and helping Fairbanks-Morse 
keep to its production schedule. 

Here’s how it works: 1. Truck arrives 
at Three Rivers, pulling a 10-ton Trailer 
load of castings. Trailer is left for unload- 
ing. 2. Truck leaves immediately for Beloit 
with second Trailer, already loaded with 
two 5-ton frames. 3. At Beloit, truck un- 
couples Trailer, starts back immediately 






MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Could Handle It! 


with already-loaded third Trailer. Truck 
and drivers are never idle . . . never wasting 
time and money! 


Small Truck Pulls Big Load 


It’s not only the “shuttle system” that 
makes Truck-Trailers the answer to this 
hauling problem. Even more important, 
the user can pull such a big load with a rela- 
tively small truck . . a truck that wouldn’t 
carry more than half the same load. 

Whatever your hauling operation, it’s 
likely that Truck-Trailers will save you 
money. If you can use the “shuttle system,” 
savings will be multiplied. A Fruchauf 
engineer will gladly give you the facts. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, TORONTO 








Wo RR ORE 


HAVE YOU realized how important 
is ghwoy transportation is in a success- 
ful national defense job? For example, 
one motor transport company in Nash- 
ville delivered nearly 4,000,000 pounds 
of material for the construction of 

amp Forrest; now delivers more than 
250,000 pounds monthly to the same 
camp; transports thousands of pounds 
daily between aluminum plants and 
airplane ‘yoke in the Nashville 
area, many lesser assign- 
ments, too. © That’s just one. 
Multiply its work by the thousands 
of operators in the United States, and 
you begin to get a picture of the tre- 
mendous national defense job being 
done by motor transport. 


x *k* *k * 











1S ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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New York. $2.50. Exciting stories about 
the valorous but little-publicized British 
fishermen, now engaged in mine sweeping, 
patrol, and rescue work in British coastal 
waters. 


Tue Cowarp Heart. By Anna Reiner. 
438 pages. Knopf, New York. $2.50. An 
interesting novel about the now scattered 
Paris colony of German refugees, by one 
of them. 


I Hap a Doc ann a Cat. By Karel 
Capek. 160 pages. Illustrations. Macmillan, 
New York. $1.50. A charming little book 
of knowing essays on dogs and cats by the 
late Czech humorist and playwright. Em- 
bellished with drawings by Capek and his 
brother. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Case or THE TurNING Tipe. By 
Erle Stanley Gardner. 282 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. Perry Mason is here 
abandoned for Grampa Wiggins, who 
applies ideas from detective-story maga- 
zines to murder aboard a yacht. Funny 
and good. 


Murper or a Firta Cotumnist. By 
Leslie Ford. 242 pages. Scribner, New 
York. $2. Grace Latham and Colonel 
Primrose unravel the doing-in of J. Corliss 
Marshall, whose columnar activities were 
press and possibly fifth. Way above aver- 
age. 


Tue Bamsoo Buionne. By Dorothy B. 
Hughes. 314 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2. Con and Griselda Satter- 
lee here trail murder and espionage in 
California. Suspenseful, if not as grue- 
some and terrifying as the earlier Dorothy 
Hughes books. 





Dean Cocking likened Georgia to France in replying to Talmadge (right) 


EDUCATION 


Talmadge on the Warpath: 
Five Georgia Educators Ousted 
in ‘Racial Equality’ Probe 





Eugene Talmadge, pugnacious, three- 
time Governor of Georgia, yields to no 
authority other than his own in defining 
the word “foreigner.” To Talmadge, who 
built a barn back of the executive mansion 
in Atlanta to make his family feel at home, 
a “foreigner,” or, as he drawls it, “fur- 
riner,” is anyone not born in Georgia, and 
lately his patience with the breed has 
dwindled. 

Early in June, armed with charges that 
Iowa-born Dr. Walter D. Cocking, dean of 
the University of Georgia’s School of Edu- 
cation, had publicly advocated a univer- 
sity branch to be used jointly by whites 
and Negroes, Talmadge ordered the six- 
teen-man State Board of Regents, ten of 
of them his appointees, to vote against re- 
employing the dean. But the board voted 
8 to 7 to retain Cocking. Considerably 
miffed, the Governor called for the resigna- 
tions of five regents, got three, and sched- 
uled a public trial of Dean Cocking with 
“additional evidence” before a reshuffled 
board on July 14. 

Last week, in a packed house of repre- 
sentatives at the State Capitol, Talmadge 
staged his hearing, run nominally by two 
of his new regents but actually directed 
with a firm hand by the sharp-eyed, cigar- 
chewing Governor. Reciting as if by rote 
from material prepared in advance, the 
two, aided by Mrs. Sylla Hamilton, former 
teacher who had made the original charges 
against Cocking, aired Talmadge’s com- 
plaints: Cocking preached equality for 
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whites and Negroes, sponsored interracial] 
meetings, and worked closely with the 
Julius Rosenwald Foundation, Negro aid 
philanthropy which in turn was accused 
of fostering intermarriage between the two 
races. 

Arraigning the dean, Judge Joe Ben 
Jackson, one of the new regents, inter. 
polated: “An unintelligent white man, jf 
he is white, is better than the most edu. 
cated Negro on earth.” Whenever the 
crowd’s attention wavered, Talmadge en. 
joined his appointees to speak their minds, 
shouting at them to “hit the chair and 
holler!” 

On his own behalf, Dean Cocking denied 
all charges and, noting that July 14 was 
Bastille Day in France, pointedly com- 
pared the condition of democracy there 
with Georgia’s. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta 
school superintendent and defense witness, 
drew thunderous applause by indicating 
the defendant and exclaiming: “If Georgia 
doesn’t want that kind of people, God have 
mercy on Georgia.” ; 

But Cocking’s fight proved vain when 
the Board of Regents voted 10 to 5 to oust 
him. Later that day it similarly disposed 
of Mississippi-born Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, 
president of State Teachers College, States- 
boro, also tagged a believer in “racial equal- 
ity,” on charges of operating his own farm 
at state expense. 

Later in the week the Talmadge-domni- 
nated board ousted three other members of 
the university system, native Georgians, 
including Curtis Dixon, vice chancellor, 
for working with the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion. In countermoves, the Rockefeller- 
endowed General Education Board an- 
nounced rescinding a $25,000 grant to the 
state’s education system, and the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools began investigating “political in- 
terference” in the Georgia university set- 
up, implying a possible withdrawal of in- 
tercollegiate recognition of Georgia’s de- 
grees and credits. 





Nurse Training at Bryn Mawr 


Nursing, as rigorous as any other uni- 
formed profession, has primed itself for 
national defense. United States Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran last week worked 
on plans to spend a special $1,200,000 ap- 
propriation for national nurse training. 
And a special course to speed up nurse 
training was already under way at Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Sponsored to the tune of $55,000 by the 
American Red Cross, and called the Red 
Cross Nurses’ Training Camp, the school 
started modestly with 36 girls who had io 
have a college degree, one year of labo- 
ratory science, $100 for the summer 
course, and no husbands. Shuttling be- 
tween Bryn Mawr, the Woman’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, and Drexel Iv- 
stitute, these will drill in basic subjects, 
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Ralph H. Barnum 
Nurse training: Bryn Mawr 
classes teach the use of muscles 





then move on to regular nursing schools 
for advanced training. The process will 
cut the usual three-year training by four 
to eight months. ° 
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Flying Caravans of Religion: 
88 Groups of Methodist Youth 


On a wall in the Methodist Board of 
Education’s headquarters in Nashville, 
Tenn., there hangs a big map zigzagged 
with lines. These are the 1941 itineraries 
of the Methodist Youth Caravans, a fast- 
growing movement begun in 1939 by 
Southern Methodists, pushed by Nash- 
ville’s brisk little Bishop, Dr. Paul B. 
Kern, and expanded to peak importance 
this year under the united national Meth- 
odist Church. 

A Caravan is a sort of Christian flying 
squad. In early summer, the church care- 
fully chose willing boys and girls between 
18 and 23 and sent them to a string of 
sx training camps: at Abilene, Texas; 
lake Junalaska, N. C.; Sioux City, Iowa; 
Senatobia, Miss.; Berea, Ohio; and Stock- 
ton, Calif. There the youngsters learned 
how to work for evangelism, community 
service, and world friendship, teaming up 
in groups of five: two boys and two girls, 
along with an experienced adult. After a 
weeks’ drill, the teams started out. 

Last week, as the Western squads 
fanned out from Stockton, all 88 Youth 
Caravans were in action. Each was sched- 
wed to spend a week at a Methodist 
church in each of seven towns, making a 
total of 606 churches visited, with the 
general idea of galvanizing local religion. 
Arriving in a town on Saturday, the five- 










Excessive foot perspiration speeds an attack of 
this skin infection in two ways. First, it breeds 
the fungi which cause it ... makes them grow 
twice as fast! Second, it causes the skin to crack 
between the toes, exposing raw flesh. Then the 
fungi strike through the cracks, and Athlete’s 
Foot has claimed another victim! 


Raw Open Cracks 
FLASH WG? 


Examine the skin between your toes for 
tiny cracks. That’s where Athlete’s Foot 
fungi get in and spread — infecting sur- 
rounding tissues. Then your toes redden 
. .. itch painfully. Skin flakes off in 
whitish patches. It’s Athlete’s Foot! 


OAK those Cracks TONIGHT! 


































































Don’t take chances with Ath- 
lete’s Foot! Soak the first 
signs of cracked skin with 
Absorbine Jr., full strength, 
night and morning. Pour it on! 


1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungi- 
cide. It kills the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi on contact. 


2. Itdissolves the perspiration prod- 
ucts on which Athlete’s Foot 
fungi thrive. 


3. It dries the skin between the foes. 


4. It soothes and helps heal the 
broken tissues. 


5. Eases itching, pain of Athlete's 
Foot. 


Guard against reinfection. Boil 
socks 15 minutes. Disinfect shoes. 
In advanced cases consult your 
doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all 
druggists. Get a bottle today! 
















ABSO RB} Ni c J R. Also QUICK RELIEF for: 


Sore, aching muscles - Tired, burning 
feet - Sunburn - Bites of mosquitoes 
Kills Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact! 


and other small insects. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 
220N Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mail me a FREE sample bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. 
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Garson Kanin explains a bit of ‘business’ to Burgess Meredith and 
Ginger Rogers as a plaster fortune teller sits in the foreground 


man Caravan first talks things over with 
the pastor and young townsfolk, then be- 
gins a series of meetings, classes, forums, 
recreation, and evangelism. The climax 
is a “decision service” when local youths 
announce their decision to do some 
church work. During their stay, the Cara- 
vaners, who get no pay, usually lodge 
with hospitable parishioners. 

The Caravan idea has caught on re- 
markably. Caravaners themselves say it’s 
a “wonderful Christian experience” and 
teaches them much about day-to-day 
church work. And the church board of 
education this year officially dubbed the 
movement its “most spiritually gratifying” 
enterprise. 





A Conservative for Seattle 


The Rev. Frederick P. McConkey, a 
strapping, suave, 54-year-old scion of four 
generations of preachers, has for fifteen 
years shepherded a big Presbyterian flock: 
the 2,600 members of Detroit’s Immanuel, 
Church. Last week he made ready to take 
over the most populous pastorate his de- 
nomination owns. The First Presbyterian 
Church of Seattle called him to head its 
6,000 members and score of branches. 

Dr. McConkey’s election ended a con- 
troversy that had kept First Presbyterian 
leaderless for a year and a half since the 
death of the powerful and popular Dr. 
Mark A. Matthews, and that reached its 
peak a few months ago with the resigna- 
tion of a group headed by one Dr. N. A. 
Jepson, a chiropractor and church elder 


who turned thumbs down on ministers he 
considered “modernist” (NEWSWEEK, May 
26). Dr. McConkey is noted for tact and 
calls himself a “conservative.” 





49th Novena to St. Anne 


St. Anne, one of the earliest and most 
popular Christian saints, is also one of the 
least known. She appears in no Bible. The 
only records of her life, in apocryphal 
scriptures never recognized as genuine, tell 
that she and her husband Joachim were 
Jong childless until God blessed them with 
Mary, later the mother of Jesus. But St. 
Anne has been venerated as a saint since 
primitive Christianity, and relics of her 
body are supposed to have been taken 
from Palestine to Constantinople in the 
eighth century. 

In New York last week at the Church 
of St. Jean-Baptiste, toward which the late 
financier Thomas Fortune Ryan donated 
more than $1,000,000, Roman Catholics 
began their 49th annual novena, or nine 
days of prayer, before a St. Anne relic. It’s 
almost by accident that St. Jean-Baptiste 
has the relic at all. In 1892 one Mgr. J. C. 
Marquis arrived in New York from the 
Vatican, en route to deliver a relic of the 
mother of the mother of Jesus to the fa- 
mous shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré near 
Quebec. Priests talked him into exposing 
the relic briefly, and Catholics so thronged 
the church that the prelate promised to 
go back to Rome and get another relic for 
St. Jean-Baptiste. He returned with it: a 
fragment of St. Anne’s forearm. 
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Triple Play in Fiancés: 
Ginger Rogers Becomes Engaged 
to “Tom, Dick and Harry’ 


Robert Sisk, producer for RKO-Radio 
since 1935, has deserted to the Paramount 
lot. Garson Kanin, the “boy wonder” who 
joined RKO in 1938 and became a top- 
flight director in almost nothing flat, is in 
the Army now at Fort Monmouth, N. J, 
But compensating the studio for this 
double loss is the comedy the pair left 
behind them. Tom, Dick anp Harry js a 
sprightly, ingenuous fairy story that should 
keep any audience chuckling between 
laughs. 

This is Ginger Rogers’ first assignment 
since she won the Academy Award for her 
Kitty Foyle, and her impersonation of 
Janie, the improbable telephone operator, 
ranks with her best. Janie is a simple, 
wishful-thinking little nobody who quite 
inadvertently manages to get herself en- 
gaged to three young men at once. 

The first of her conquests is Tom, a per- 
sonable, super-duper automobile salesman 
who sells cars with the greatest of ease and 
gets himself promoted with, what is to 
Janie, appalling frequency. Harry, the sec- 
ond in line, is a garage mechanic, and a 
little unbalanced without being violent. 
But when Harry kisses Janie, something 
happens. Unidentified bells sound off in 
the immediate vicinity. Harry hears them; 
so does ‘Janie. So, incidentally, does the 
audience. This, naturally, is a gratifying 
phenomenon any normal girl would take 
time to think over. Dick, last but not 
least, is a millionaire, and Janie has always 
been sincerely convinced that as long as a 
girl has to fall in love with someone, 
there’s no harm done if he happens to be 
rich, 

Before the high-riding Janie finds her- 
self in the delicate position of having to 
choose among her three fiancés, Paul Jar- 
rico, who gets solo credit for original story 
and script, interpolates four highly amus- 
ing dream sequences in which Janie finds 
herself married respectively to Tom, Har- 
ry, and Dick and, finally, to all three under 
the same boudoir ceiling. 

George Murphy as Tom, Alan Marshal 
as Dick, and especially Burgess Meredith 
as the Harry for whom the bell tolls are 
deft foils for Miss Rogers’ wide-eyed and 
openmouthed simplicity. But in the final 
analysis, chief honors go to director and 
author. Jarrico has accomplished the feat 
of turning out a fresh, imaginative varia- 
tion of the Cinderella theme, and sustain- 


ing it with sparkling dialogue. Kanin, tack-. 


ling a story that is one-third fantasy with 
a risky garnish of whimsy, contributes a 
delicate, clever touch that tops any of his 
previous and successful experiments i0 
laughter. 
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Disaster Below the Ground 


The English dramatization of A. J. 
(ronin’s Tue Stars Loox Down is a 
a8: imly honest drama of meager living and 
ed yholesale death in a Welsh mining town. 
. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s decision to release 
the film here this summer, after sitting on 
: the American distribution rights for well 
dio over 2 year, was undoubtedly influenced in 
unt part by the reassuring fact that Hollywood 
is currently preparing two films of similar 
‘op- background, “The Corn Is Green” and 
$ in “How Green Was My Valley.” The Cronin 
v.. drama, however, is what the trade brands 





this 4“critics’ picture”; in this case, that means 
left itis a superior job of movie craftsmanship, 
*s admirably acted, but presumably too som- 
me ber for the average taste. 
bie The protagonist of “The Stars Look 
Down” is David Fenwick, a sensitive, 
Let ambitious pitman from a coal mine near 
a Tynecastle, who wins a scholarship to 
of Oxford and prepares himself for politics 
ming as a means of bettering the lot of his fel- 
iple, low workers. Both Fenwick’s failure and 
st the promise of ultimate success are centered 
al in Scupper Flats, a section of the mine in 
imminent danger of collapsing under the 
wedi pressure Of a huge tonnage of water. The 
— mine owner has little trouble persuading 
and himself that Scupper Flats is reasonably 
7 safe; the mine-union officials placidly agree 
rs with him, despite the warning of Fenwick’s 
: father. But the old man was right. 
Pe Carol Reed, best known in this country 
fe n for his popular melodrama “Night Train,” 
aii directs “The Stars Look Down” with the 


ie same deft handling of major and incidental 
characters that he revealed in a lesser 
known film, “Three on a Weekend.” His 
cast could hardly be improved. Michael 
Redgrave is fine as the thwarted, passion- 
ate champion of a people not always grate- 
ful for his help; Margaret Lockwood, as 
Fenwick’s dissatisfied wife, is unexpectedly 
eflective in what is for her, an unusual 
tole; and Emlyn Williams, the Welsh-born, 
onetime miner and author of “The Corn Is 
Green,” gives another of his familiar studies 
insly and slippery hypocrisy. Nancy Price, 
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The pitmen’s plight: grim, grimy 
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Sturtevant makes air your INVISIBLE ALLY” 





Casualty No.1 — HEAT! 


Once upon a time Heat Casualty No. 1 was the railroad passenger. 
Remember those sizzling hot, humid summer railroad trips—to the 
accompaniment of dust, cinders, smoke? But no more! 


Today up-to-date railroad passenger cars are air-conditioned. Rail- 
road travel in the very heart of a heat wave is cool-comfort at its 
best. And—of significance—a great majority of all air-conditioned 
railroad passenger cars in the U.S. A. and Canada are equipped with 
Sturtevant air-conditioning systems or units, or individual items of 
equipment such as air circulating fans! 










Flame-Fanning 
by a Champion 


Power plant flame-fanning giant 
and champion is this Sturtevant 
mechanical draft fan nowinstalled 
in the Burlington Station of Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company of New Jersey. 
It’s the world’s largest heavy-duty induced 
draft fan unit! 


Dust Trapper 


Wouldn’t it make you mad to lacquer 
- something nicely—and then, while 

the lacquer was still sticky, have a lot 
of dust settle on it and spoil the job? You bet 
it would! And that’s what kept happening in 
the Dictaphone Corporation’s plant Spray 
Room, Bridgeport, Conn.— until this Sturte- 
vant Dust Eliminator stopped it—kept out dust 
—swept out fumes—reduced spoilage...saved 
many dollars! 










Let Sturtevant 
Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of railway air 
conditioning, drying, dust or fume removal, 
process air conditioning, ventilating, heating, 
mechanical draft, vacuum cleaning, or pneu- 
matic conveying — Sturtevant can help you 
make air your Ally. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 


B.F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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( gis department is run (up to 
2 and including this issue) by a man who 
can’t sleep nights for thinking of his 
duty as a conscientious entertainment 
commentator. I therefore think that the 
things which come my way, or which I 
make my groping way to get a hinge 
at, should be observed and judged and 
commentated upon, even if the likes of 
Frances Goldwyn and Sam resultingly 
should hesitate about inviting me and 
mine to sit down at dinner with them. 
( The first scrap I want to get into is 
) called “Send Me Down.” It’s a book, 
published by the eminent Alfred A. 
Knopf, whose alternate trade name is 
Borzoi Books, and the only reason I 
can suggest for Knopf’s calling his books 
Borzoi Books is that the Knopf sig- 
nature, of which Knopf is inordinately 
and ostentatiously proud, resembles an 
M traced by a wolfhound, in a hurry, 
2 hastening from a spilled bottle of ink. 
§ The book is about jazz, and is written 
by a man whose brother is William 
Steig, who, out of turn, has afforded us 
all a great deal of pleasure with his 
“small fry” drawings. I never have 
failed to enjoy a Steig drawing. On the 
other hand I have tried in every way to 
read (let alone enjoy) the Steig book. 
{ I read odd-numbered pages, then 
even-numbered pages, and I always 
come back to page 327. And [I al- 
ways come back to my tired old 
statement that a jazz literature is still 
to be begun. 

Another book (I bought both these 
books) is by Edmund Wilson, and it 
has the rough and tumble title “The 
Boys in the Back Room.” Otis Fer- 
guson, in The New Republic, kicked 
Mr. Wilson’s book around in approxi- 
mately the fashion it deserved. Actual- 
ly this never should have been a book, 
4 and it is published as such so obscurely 
that it practically becomes an ipso 
facto collector’s item upon publication. 
4 But the general idea is that if you rode 
2 in a Paige touring car with a California 
top in 1923, you are a California au- 
thor. That’s really Wilson’s point. He 
has me down as a California author. 
Naturally I don’t expect all the readers 
of this magazine to know me, but those 
2 who do will split laughing at the spe- 
§ ciousness of calling me a California au- 
) thor. I have spent 34 out of the last 
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Conscientious Objector 


by JOHN O’HARA 


92 months in California, and I have 
spent a total of 34 months out of 36 
years in California. That makes me a 
native son? Of course a grown man 
who still is known as Bunny (Wilson) 
is suspect automatically, and if that 
were not enough, he is the pet literary 
critic of this Clifton Fadiman. I never 
met this Fadiman, knock wood, but I 
hear him on the radio once in a while, 
patronizing his betters, having to apol- 
ogize for his more offensive errors, and 
generally conducting himself like a tu- 
tor. I mean the kind of tutor of whom 
the parents of the Lawrenceville hope- 
ful say: “Well, it’s only for the sum- 
mer, and we can go away for August.” 
Bunny Wilson’s greatest admirer’s nick- 
name is Kip. Kip ’n’ Bunny, yoo hoo! 


Next on the agenda should have 
been the very first, and should have been 
taken care of long, long ago. But you 


know how it is. Like postponing bread- : 


and-butter letters so long that when 
you finally run into Marge and Nat in 
“21” you hope they didn’t see you, 
you’re that embarrassed. (Forgetting 
about the bathtub running over didn’t 
help much, either.) Anyway, this is a 
sort of expression of continued appre- 
ciation of the work of Emil Coleman. 
There’s a man who—well, he and his 
one-family band are so few and have 
given so much pleasure to so many. 
One night a few years ago I was at the 
Persian Room, had just danced with a 
pretty girl, and was dancing with her 
mother, and I looked down to see that 
the lady, my partner, was weeping. 
Had I said something wrong? No. But 
please let’s dance over and say hello to 
Emil. “He played for my wedding and 
my coming-out party, and he played for 
Dolly’s party, too. Let’s dance over and 
say hello.” That’s hardly an_ expe- 
rience unique. Emil Coleman, more 
than any other man in the business, has 
bent over the “88” and come up to give 
a personalized hello and a remembered 
favorite tune with such pleasure on 
both sides that—well, there’s no one 
like him. Best thing you can say about 
Emil professionally and personally is 
that after nearly three generations he’s 
still asked back. I’ve been dancing to 
his music for about twenty. years, and 
there is no better dance music. 
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Edward Rigby, Allan Jeayes, Desmond 
Tester, and George Carnay are outstand. 
ing in the excellent supporting cast. 





Cookatorium Sale 


Dave Chasen, who used to feed gags 
to Joe Cook and suffer the fate of all 
straight men for his pains, has for some 
time been successfully feeding celebrated 
faces in his Hollywood restaurant. Per. 
haps inspired by his onetime stooge’s ex- 
ample, Joe Cook plans to go into the res- 
taurant business himself, and last week 
Broadway shed a collective, nostalgic tear 
as the blandly insane star of stage, screen, 
and radio sold his fantastic estate at Lake 


~ Hopatcong, N. J. 


Sleepless Hollow, as Joe called the never. 
never nirvana some 48 miles from Broad- 
way, can best be imagined if you down a 
half dozen welsh rabbits and dream about 
the incredible gadgets Joe used to invent 
for his Broadway musical comedies. So- 
cial life in Sleepless Hollow—and Joe 
likes a houseful of guests—centered 
around two rival barrooms: “Kelly’s (Keep 
Away From Shultz’s),” and “Shultz’s 
(Keep Away From Kelly’s) .” Both bars 
were tended by Cook’s butler-valet, a 
midget known as Meadows when he 
wasn’t doubling as either Kelly or Shultz. 

Joe was always planning new contrap- 
tions and gags for the amazement of his 
guests, but a good many were standard: 
the golf-ball tree, the glass case that pro- 
tected “the only baseball not signed by 
Babe Ruth,” the reluctant pool table that 
pocketed the balls which never returned, 
the nine-hole golf course with the punch- 
bowl shaped, dubproof hole-in-one green. 

The new and admiring owner, Fred 
Stocker of the Atlantic Gummed Paper 
Co. of Brooklyn, has no intention of ex- 
orcising the antic spirit of Sleepless Hol- 
low. The estate will retain its descriptive 
name, the slot machines on which the 
players never lose, the rubber-legged 
chairs, and the rest of Cook’s assorted 
wackeries. Meanwhile, the comedian plans 
a nation-wide tour in which he hopes “to 
find out what to avoid” in his projected 
restaurant. 





Lew Fields 


Polish immigrants from New York’s East 
Side, Joe Weber and Lew Fields made tlicir 
stage debut as a child team. By the turn of 
the century the dialect comedians ranked 
as tops in vaudeville and went on in musi- 
cal comedy, and to a lesser degree radio 
and the screen, to establish themselves «s 
one of the great teams in theatrical hist: v. 
Last week the lifelong friends and par:- 
ners for 65 years were parted. In his Bev- 
erly Hills home Lew Fields died of pne''- 
monia at 74. Grief-stricken, Weber sai: 
“We have been together so long that it 
will be a hard thing to live without him.” 
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Well, here it is another week-— 
end and I’m not a General 
yet. But give me time. 


Matter of fact, I have 
too much time on my hands—on 
evenings and weekends. 


The nearest village is 5 
miles away. All you find there 
is a general store, a garage 
and a canning factory—nowhere 
to go for any good clean fun, 
unless you drop in at a smoke— 
filled juke joint on the way. 


Well, Mom, there’s a big fa- 
vor you can do me. The U. S. 0. 
is trying to raise $10,765,000 
to run clubs for us, outside 
of camp. Places with lounge 
rooms, dance floors, games, 
writing rooms. Places you can: 
get a bite to eat without pay— 
ing a king’s ranson. 


I know you don’t have an 
idle million lying around, but 
if you could get the family 
interested and some of the 
neighbors, and if that hap— 

ened all over the country, 
he U. S. 0. could raise 
$10,765,000 overnight. 


I’d appreciate it a lot, 
Mom, and so would every other 
mother’s son in the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 








They're doing their bit for you. Will you do 

your bit for them? Send your contribution to 

vour local U.S. O. Committee or to U.S. O., 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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OPEN YOUR PURSE 
GIVE TO THE 
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| a * * * 
UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS | 
These organizations have joined forces to form the U.S. O.: the Y. M.C.A., National Catholic 
Community Service, Salvation Army, Y.W.C.A., Jewish Welfare Board, Nat'l Travelers Aid Assn. 
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Relieve maddening torment as many others 
jo—bathe with a thick lather of mild Resinol 
Soap, then apply soothing Resinol Ointment. 
Its tested medication has prolonged action. 
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Fair Aid to Forecasting 


Last month for the first time it was re- 
vealed that a wartime reduction of im- 
ports of blond human hair from Europe 
had caused a temporary shortage of tresses 
for use in sensitive Army and Navy weath- 
er instruments (Periscope, June 30). Of- 
ficial announcement a fortnight ago of the 
need for fair locks “of soft texture and the 
highest quality, not less than 12 inches 
long,” was featured in the press by such 
headlines as “Glamour Blonds to Snip 
Curls for Defense” and “Lush Blond 
Tresses in Demand for Army Gadget.” 

However, the situation is now well in 
hand. The recent publicity brought a wide- 
spread response from women willing to 
give up part of their hair, and by last week 
Julien P. Friez & Sons in Baltimore, mak- 
ers of technical forecasting devices, had 
enough of the fair locks on hand to accept 
a Federal contract for 30,000 humidity- 
measuring instruments. 

The instruments utilize the well-known 
ability of human hair to expand in damp 
atmospheres and contract when the air 
dries. The strands, treated by a secret 
process to remove natural oils, are 
stretched in the so-called hygrometers and 


attached to a mechanism which translates 
changes in length into the movements of a 
humidity indicator. The company also uses 
human hair for humidity-measuring equip. 
ment in radiosondes, devices which we:th- 
er forecasters attach to balloons and which 
automatically broadcast atmospheric ob- 
servations to scientists miles below on the 
earth’s surface. The demand for these in- 
struments is shown by the fact that in 1939 
there were 2,190 in use in the United 
States, last year there were 10,950, and by 
1942 the total should reach 50,000. 

Tests have shown that blond hair is best 
for the delicate equipment, because it ab- 
sorbs more water from the air. Scientists 
haven’t yet determined just why flaxen 
locks should be more sensitive to moisture, 
although they suspect that the valuable 
quality is somehow connected with the fact 
that fair hair is free of melanin, the pig- 
ment that colors dark tresses. Further- 
more, kinky strands are less efficient and 
can’t be used, while chemically treated 
tresses are also unsuitable, thus ruling out 
the hair of peroxide blonds. 

The Baltimore company obtains supplies 
from hairdressers and from suitable volun- 
teers responding to newspaper advertise- 
ments. The tresses bring about $2.50 an 
ounce, the average “crop” netting the 
donor $6 to $8. An undetermined number 











Wide World 


Research Team: Endowed by $250,000, the world’s first medical- 


physics laboratory has been established at the University of California. 


Its research group is composed of Dr. J. G. Hamilton, medical chemist; 
Dr. P. Aebersold, physicist; Dr. R. S. Stone, radiologist; Dr. A. G. Mar- 


shak, geneticist, and Dr. J. H. Lawrence, in charge of the cyclotron de- 
veloped by his brother, Dr. E. O. Lawrence, Nobel Prize winner. 
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y women in the United States annually 
jl] about 700,000 sets of hair to the in- 
trument makers, each set containing 30 
4-inch strands—or a yearly total of more 
than 4,500 miles of blond hair. 














Movie Fog Into Focus 


The average moviegoer is accustomed 
tp a background out of focus. Sometimes 
the features of his favorite star are only a 
hur as the camera, concentrating on somé 
gther actor, shrouds her face with the fog 
that veils all objects outside its focus. To 
lispel this photographic mist, Gregg Tol- 
and, Orson Welles’ cameraman for “Citi- 
rn Kane,” closed his lens down to a very 
gall aperture, so that the heroine, close 
up, and villain, at a distance, could be 
gen in equally sharp detail. But, since 
much light was thereby excluded, the pic- 
tures were often dark and gloomy. 

Overcoming the drawbacks of the Tol- 
and technique was an invention described 
last week by Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, con- 
sulting engineer to RCA, among others, 
and director of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers. Announcing that he and his 
colleagues had been granted two patents, 
he explained how their method achieved 
pictures that are not only sharp in every 
plane but also bright in tone. The movie 
st is divided into a series of regions from 
front to back, each lighted with a separate 
battery of lights which can be flashed on 
and off. A special shutter on the camera 
changes the focus of the lens so that it 
focuses on each of these regions in turn. 
By synchronizing the flashing of the lights 
with the shutter, each region is illumi- 
nated only when the shutter has focused 
the lens for that region. 

Thus, when an area is out of focus, it is 
not lighted and does not register on the 
film, yet all of the regions register in turn 
as they are illuminated and the special 
shutter places them in focus. These steps 
take place so rapidly that all of them are 
recorded on a single exposure while the 
flm moves at the normal 24-picture-a-sec- 
ond speed through the camera, the com- 
pleted product showing the set in ‘sharp 
detail from nearest foreground to farthest 
background. 

Easily adapted to current cameras and 
lighting equipment, the device would en- 
able actors to roam anywhere about the 
set instead of being confined to the pres- 
ent narrow field of focus. 









Vitamin C by the Budget 


Deficiency of vitamin C in the diet may 
lead to scurvy, inflamed gums, and other 
upsets, and since the body can’t store the 
Important factor for long periods, doctors 
estimate that a person should replenish 
the supply by obtaining at least 0.0016 
ounce of the substance in his three daily 
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meals. Last week, in the latest issue of the 
New England Journal of Medicine, Arthur 
D. Holmes, Madeleine G. Pigott, and 
Francis Tripp of Stoneham, Mass., an- 
nounced studies of canned and fresh fruit 
juices to find the best and cheapest sources 
of the health agent. 

The investigations showed that the 
cheapest way of getting enough vitamin C 
is by drinking canned orange or grapefruit 
juice instead of fresh varieties. The entire 
daily requirement may be fulfilled by 
drinking 3.6 ounces of fresh grapefruit or 
3.9 ounces of fresh orange juice. On the 
other hand, because some vitamin C de- 
teriorates and is lost during canning proc- 
esses, it takes 4.2 ounces of canned orange 
juice and 5.6 ounces of canned grapefruit 
juice to provide the necessary amounts. 

But the fact that these canned juices 
are cheaper more than makes up for their 
lower vitamin content. Thus, the daily 
C-factor rations in canned orange and 
grapefruit juice can be obtained for 2.7 
and 3.1 cents respectively. A sufficient 
amount of fresh orange juice costs 3.7 
cents and a person using fresh grapefruit 
juice would have to pay 4.6 cents. 

People who like canned tomato and 
pineapple juice, however, will find that all 
canned items are not the cheapest sources 
of vitamin C. A day’s supply of tomato 
juice, 12.4 ounces, costs 6.3 cents; enough 
pineapple juice, 19.2 ounces, costs 13 cents. 





Fresh Air Statistics 


The value of the out-of-doors life was 
vividly shown last week in figures released 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps based 
on a two-year survey of 101,856 white 
members of CCC camps. The report re- 
vealed that the average enrollee is 18 years 
old, spends nine months at a camp, and 
leaves 1034 pounds heavier and half an 
inch taller. By further analyzing these av- 
erages it was found that boys from farm 
areas benefited more from the great out- 
doors than did city dwellers. While ur- 
banites were gaining an average of 9.83 
pounds and .81 inch, their rural brethren~ 
were putting on 13.07 pounds and .89 inch. 





Chloroform vs. Mosquitoes 


Sharp hand slaps extinguish some of the 
mosquitoes that pass through window 
screens, but such action doesn’t get rid of 
the bite. Last week, in Science, Dr. W. A. 
Hoffman of the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, San Juan, P. R., recommended a 
measure once the insect has left a blob on 
the skin. The physician reported rapid re- 
lief of itching and soreness by simply 
daubing chloroform on bitten regions. He 
added that special precautions must be 
taken to keep the irritating substance 
away from the eyes and mucous mem- 
branes and that the anesthetic was also ef- 
fective for the bites of gnz‘s and flies, 
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The Museum of Modern Art 


Art for Defense: Designed by John C. Atherton (left) and J oseph 
Binder (right), these two posters took top prizes of $500 each in the Museum 
of Modern Art’s national defense poster competition. Thirty of the 610 en- 
tries will be on view at the museum until Sept. 7. 











ARTS 


Show for the Tourist Public 


In the summertime, New York City’s 
Wall Street of Art, 57th Street, is usually 
sleepy as a dormouse. Business is almost 
at a standstill, and those galleries which 
have not given up the ghost and shut 
down for the hot weather are about as de- 
serted as a ski jump in July. This somnolent 
state, however, is a thing of the past for 
the current summer season. Generally jubi- 
lant over exceptionally flourishing sales for 
the past spring, eleven aggressive Manhat- 
tan dealers in American art joined to- 
gether and this week opened a cooperative 
enterprise which they call Dealers Show 
American Art. 
~ With this show, which runs for a month 
and is being held in the huge galleries of 
the Fine Arts Building on 57th Street, the 
dealers hope to accomplish a twofold pur- 
pose: the somewhat noble one of keeping 
American art before the tourist public 
which visits New York in the summer and 
the somewhat more practical one of mak- 
ing some sales to that same public. 

The participating dealers and galleries, 
which include the American Contemporary 
Art, Associated American Artists, Bab- 
cock, Downtown, Grand Central, Ken- 
nedy, Kleeman, Kraushaar, Macbeth, Mid- 
town, and Milch, are footing the show’s 
rental and running expenses equally. They 
also divided up the wall space equally. 

As for the art itself, it is long on all 
kinds of prints, which begin at $10, short 
on water colors, which average about $100, 





al 


and heavy on the oils, which run all the 
way up to Leon Kroll’s “Patricia” at 
$3,500. The few pieces of sculpture even 
include Paul Manship’s “Actaeon” at 
$4.000, although a couple of charming lit- 
tle wooden pieces by William Steig may be 
had for $100 and $200. 





Stylist in Jazz 


If millions of jitterbugs listen with awe 
to such swing stars as Benny Goodman, 
Red Norvo, Mildred Bailey, and Harry 
James, then, one might ask, to whom do 
the Goodmans, Norvos, Baileys, and 
Jameses listen? It’s a good bet that, in 
their idle moments, they, along with a 
growing number of others, enjoy the com- 
positions of one Alec Wilder, a musician’s 
musician whose particular brand of har- 
mony represents a kind of chamber- 
music cousin in the large family of jazz. 

As a matter of fact, Goodman likes 
Wilder’s “Soft as Spring” so much that 
he made a recording of it for Columbia 
which was released two weeks ago. Harry 
James and Charlie Spivak followed Jast 
week on Columbia and Okeh with “It’s 
So Peaceful in the Country,” another of 
the composer’s popular ditties. And all of 
them are hot fans of the recent Columbia 
album, ALeEc Wiper Octet, whose eiglit 
selections, performed as they are by a 
woodwind octet, are perfect examples of 
a musical style which is not in the conven- 
tional popular idiom because it is not 
written in the usual 32-measure dance 
form and yet is barred from the real 
highbrow class because it has a steady 
dance beat. 

The originator of this music, which Sig- 
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mund Spaeth, the well-known musicolo- 

‘+ calls “the most charming and orig- 
‘nal written by any American since 
George Gershwin,” is tall, 34, and ex- 
tremely modest about the whole affair. 
| always assume,” says Wilder, “that 
eerything I write is the last thing I'll 
ever write, because I don’t know where 
anything else will ever come from.” 

Born in Rochester, N.Y., Wilder also 
got what little technical musical training 
he ever received in the same city, at the 
fastman School of Music. He then came 
to New York City, where he did arrang- 
ing for such swingsters as Mildred Bailey, 
Maxine Sullivan, Mary Jane Walsh, and 
Ella Logan. Thereafter hired to write orig- 
inal music for Columbia records, he stayed 
in a kind of doghouse until about a year 
ago, when his “Chinese music” began to 
catch on. Since, the small number of the 
Wilder cult has been more than offset by 
the vigor of its enthusiasm. 

Last spring, he composed the music for 
“Juke Box,” a new ballet which Lincoln 
Kirstein’s American Ballet Co. took to 
South America, and he is now working on 
the score for a one-act opera about the 
Bowery. 

Something of- a poet himself, Wilder 
usually does his own lyrics. When in the 
throes of composition, he has to borrow 
a piano, as he won’t keep one in his room 
at the Hotel Algonquin in New York City, 
where he now lives. Nor will he ever un- 
pack his bag and put things in bureau 
drawers, for fear he won’t be ready to be 
off when a travel mood might strike. 
Crazy about all trains, miniature and 
otherwise, he can’t stand planes—“I have 
enough trouble keeping my feet on the 
ground anyway.” 








Newsweek from Wide World 


Alec Wilder, composer 





Anzac Hut-Sut 


On the heels of Tin Pan Alley’s tremend- 
ously popular “Hut-Sut Song” (News- 
WEEK, June 2) comes another double-talk 
number; only this one is an old-timer and 
a real Australian bush ballad. Titled 
“Waltzing Matilda,” it was written by 
A. B. (Banjo) Paterson, Australia’s pop- 
ular poet of the people who died just five 
months ago, and has been the most pop- 
ular Down Under folk song for two gen- 
erations. Veterans of the last war remem- 
ber that the Anzacs used it as a marching 
song in the Near Eastern campaigns. In 
this war they’re popularizing it wherever 
they go. It is now available in this coun- 
try on sheet music (Carl Fischer, Inc., 50 
cents), and its catchy words go: 


Once a jolly swagman camped by a bill- 
abong, 

Under the shade of a coolibah tree, 

And he sang as he watched and waited till 
his billy boiled, 

You'll come a-waltzing, Matilda, with me. 


A “swagman” is a migratory bush work- 
er; a “billabong,” a stream; a “coolibah”’ is 
a eucalyptus tree; a “billy,” a tin can used 
as a kettle. Matilda is not the swagman’s 
girl; she’s his blanket roll, containing all 
his earthly belongings. And to the British 
she means something more: a lumbering 
tank, so named in honor of the Anzac 
song. 





RECORD WEEK 


One of the few orchestral works written 
by Claude Debussy in his invalided ma- 
turity is the incidental music to Gabriele 
D’Annunzio’s mystery play, Le Martyre 
DE SAINT SesastieEN. The recording of ex- 
cerpts, originally released in Europe, is 
by Piero Coppola and the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra (two 12-inch Victor rec- 
ords in album, $2.50). 


As Louis Armstrong himself puts it, 
“Jazz and I got born together.” That, of 
course, was in New Orleans. Later on 
Louis joined the trek of the jazz men to 
Chicago, and it was there in 1925-26 that, 
with Johnny Dodds, Kid Ory, Lil Arm- 
strong, and Johnny St. Cyr, he made the 
records Columbia now reissues under the 
title Louis ArmMstTroNG AND His Hor 
Five. The numbers, many of them collec- 
tors’ items, include “Gutbucket Blues,” 
“Muskrat Ramble,” and the celebrated 
“Cornet Chop Suey” (four 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.50). 


Blue Note, publishers of “unusual im- 
provisations in hot jazz,” now bring us 
what even for them is a novelty: Meade 
(Lux) Lewis on the harpsichord. The 
boogie-woogie master pounds out the 
rhythms in his usual way on the unusual 
instrument (VARIATIONS ON A THEME, 
two 12-inch records, each $1.50) . 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Human Nature and Weather 


There are a thousand reasons why 
a prediction of the outcome of Hitler’s at- 
tack upon Russia cannot be based upon 
Napoleon’s experience there in 1812. The 
military experts have pointed them out, 
and they are conclusive. But historical 
parallels, however undependable, are al- 
ways fascinating. That is why the Russian 
situation has provoked so much new in- 
terest in the Little Corporal who was for a 
time the master of Europe. 

In all the comment, however, I have 
not seen any reference to the most absorb- 
ing new document on Napoleon that has 
appeared in recent years, the memoirs of 
Armand de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vi- 
cenza, “Le Grand Ecuyer.” (Published by 
Morrow in 1935.) For over a century this 
commentary on Napoleon was _ hidden 
away—walled up for safekeeping in the 
conservatory of the Caulaincourt Chateau 
and later found in a battered tin chest, after 
the Chateau was destroyed. Its interest 
lies in the fact that it is an almost day-by- 
day record of the observations of one of 
Napoleon’s most powerful military and 
diplomatic subordinates, a professional sol- 
dier and an official responsible for a sizable 
part of Napoleon’s military establishment. 

Caulaincourt’s accounts of military 
tactics are not within the competence of 
this page. In any case, they are not rele- 
vant now, for the art of making war has 
undergone revolutionary changes. But in 
the midst of changing circumstances two 
things remain constant—human nature 
and the weather. Caulaincourt was a mas- 
ter observer of both. What he has to say 
about them gives a unique timeliness to 
this book, dusty with a century’s neglect. 


For more than two years Caulain- 
court was Napoleon’s Ambassador to Rus- 
sia. At his own request he was recalled in 
1811, and that summer Napoleon sought 
his advice, strongly hinting that he was 
considering a war with Russia. Caulain- 
court argued against it. The Czar, he said, 
had no designs against France. Further, a 
Russian war was dangerous. There were 
the climate and the vast distances to take 
into account. Caulaincourt’s account of 
this interview is a strange study of human 
nature swollen with power, restless with 
the love of military exploits and consumed 
with suspicion. There was no logic in Na- 
poleon’s reasons for playing with the idea 
of war on Russia. He shifted from one ex- 
planation to another. The Czar was not a 
true ally, he said; anyhow there could not 


be two great nations in Europe, therefore 
England must be crushed by the defeat of 
the only Continental power able to help 
her; anyhow the Czar was angry because 
Napoleon did not marry his sister. So the 
statement of reasons went. Caulaincourt 
argued for peace, making Napoleon aban- 
don one pretext after another, until, at last, 
the Emperor hit on the argument so often 
resorted to when reason fails.-Caulaincourt 
was not loyal to him and to France, he 
said. “M. de Caulaincourt has turned Rus- 
sian,” he remarked tauntingly. “The Czar’s 
beguilements have won him over.” 


= time to time in the months 
that followed, the argument continued. 
Finally Caulaincourt gently told his mas- 
ter that he was convinced that a passion 
for war was his only justification for war 
on Russia. Good-naturedly Napoleon an- 
swered with a gesture of affection. “He 
tweaked my ear with weak protests that it 
was not so .. . Whenever I touched a sore 
spot he pinched my ear again, giving me a 
gentle tap on the nape of the neck—espe- 
cially when I seemed to him to be going 
too far . . . He acted so towards all when 
he wished to persuade, and was always 
wanting to persuade someone . . . Never 
was there a man more fascinating when he 
chose to be; to withstand him one had to 
realize, as I did, the political errors which 
lay concealed beneath his art.” Thus does 
Caulaincourt describe the ways in which 
great decisions are made and human lives 
are gambled away. 

Shrewdly Caulaincourt suggests that 
Napoleon’s fascination not only persuaded 
others but ultimately persuaded Napoleon 
himself. This is the fatal auto-intoxication 
of rulers—the subtle process by which 
power poisons itself. More, the poison of 
power is contagious. The imperial court 
was full of it. In describing the events of 
the year before the war, Caulaincourt tells 
of what is eternally the same—the jeal- 
ousies, the backbiting, the false flattery 
that drench the slippery ground around 
the seats of power. 

Caulaincourt knew the Russian winter. 
He had lived in St. Petersburg. He warned 
against the Russian adventure again and 
again. But Napoleon knew better. Power 
has a way of convincing a man that things 
must be true because he says they are. So, 
sadly, Caulaincourt turned to the job of 
equipping the army. The imperial mind 
had convinced itself. 

The war began with the crossing of the 
Niemen on June 23, 1812. It might be re- 
marked that Hitler struck at Russia on 
June 22. A haunting similarity in time- 


tables recalls the events of this present 
year. “In less than two months’ time,” the 
Emperor told Caulaincourt, “Russia yj] 
be suing for peace.” 

And then names that appear in the 
headlines of today turn up in the Caulain- 
court narrative—the Berezina, the Dniep- 
er, Vitebsk. Smolensk was reached by mid- 
August. Napoleon faltered there, gathered 
his forces again and, violating every cop- 
sideration of prudence, pushed on. The 
Russians gave battle at Borodino in early 
September. Napoleon won at dreadfu! cost. 
Fifty of his generals, including Caulaip- 
court’s brilliant brother, lay dead on the 
field. Napoleon entered Moscow on Sep- 
tember 14. Battered as he was, there was 
still time to save himself. Again Caulain- 
court pleaded. But a treacherous Indian 
summer deceived the Emperor. Sneeringly 
he said to Caulaincourt: “So this is the 
terrible Russian winter that M. de Cau- 
laincourt frightens the children with,” and 
added that the weather in Moscow was 
finer and warmer than it was at Fontaine- 
bleau. — 

Caulaincourt answered: 
come like a bombshell.” 

It did. Aud the explosion destroyed an 
empire. Napoleon remained in Moscow un- 
til October 19, hoping from day to day 
that the Czar would suggest peace. St. 
Petersburg was silent. The snow and the 
frost answered. 

The rest of the story everyone knows. 
Napoleon returned on a sledge with the 
still faithful Caulaincourt at his side. The 
Grand Army that crossed the Niemen in 
June was gone. Of 650,000 men, only 100, 
000 escaped from Russia. Napoleon lost 
150,000 army horses and 1,000 guns. A 
quarter of a million of his men found 
graves in Russia. 


“Winter will 


Ties is no moral in this story to 
guide those who try to predict the military 
outcome of Hitler’s adventure in Russia. 
It cannot be repeated too often that cir- 
cumstances are different. But the two fac- 
tors of weather and human nature have 
not changed. The former is known and, to 
a degree, calculable. The latter is unknown 
and incalculable. But what we do know is 
that Hitler, like Napoleon, is human. What 
we do know is that power is a heady wine. 
What we do know is that the human con- 
stitution demands stronger and stronger 
libations as the capacity of the body to 
throw off their bad effects grows smaller 
and smaller. So there is a mysterious rule 
of human nature which impels a man or a 
group of men or a nation to evolve gran: er 
and grander schemes at the same time t):at 
the creative intelligence grows less and !ess 
capable of executing them. 

Sometimes we reflect with despair «1 
the changelessness of human nature. But 
occasionally we can view it with quiet «n- 
ticipation. This is one of those instances. 
Hitler has conquered much. But his ar- 
mored might cannot save him from himseli. 
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IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 
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Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 
sylvania made 
their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 









































THE BLUE ANCHOR INN } 
uhere William Penn ate bis first Pe 14 Ne) HS =} IAS 
nical in the colony he founded. Here, Os ae Pde 
a in other famous Pennsylvania 
t. verns, Old Overholt was served 
u en the republic was young. 
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sundown to get a jug of it. That 


whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 


rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so. 
rare in flavor chee it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were — 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- | 
board by Conestoga wagons and — 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
gtew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye uatil 
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Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the 








Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Through these channels of commerce, this 
eighty-year old organization has been diligently contributing to that 


basic understanding upon which good will, friendship and unity depend. 





See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh ; Woshington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; Sen Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 





